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Every one recognises that her 
Majesty, as she is the most illus- 
trious, so also she is one of the 
most popular, of modern authors. 
Her Journal in the Highlands 


found a most ready admission to, 


the hearts and minds of her peo- 
ple. This feeling was intensified 
by the publication of the Zarly 
Years of the Prince Consort, which 
was afterwards expanded into the 
four-volume Life of the Prince, 
to which the Queen contributed 
so much important material and 
illustrated with such touching 
personal notes. Within the last 
few months two works have been 
published illustrating the extra- 
ordinary artistic gifts of two mem- 
bers of the royal house. One of 
these is the book of the musical 
compositions of Prince Albert, 
fully sustaining the great reputa- 
tion which he possessed in his 
life. The second is the lovely 
book of floral designs and mottoes 
by her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Beatrice. In mentioning 
the conspicuous gifts and attain- 
ments of members of the Royal 
Family, we ought not to pass over 
those remarkable efforts, those 
musical speeches on music, lately 
delivered at Manchester by Prince 
Leopold and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Any continuation of Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors 
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must be largely occupied by her 
present Britannic Majesty. Queen 
Victoria mainly sustains the bur- 
den of royal authorship in con- 
temporary history. There are 
writings of the Queen which are 
still more important, though in- 
finitely less known. than the vo- 
lumes associated with her name. 
Her Majesty has always taken 
the deepest interest in the highest 
politics of the age. Foreign poli- 
tics are, indeed, always of the 
most absorbing interest for the 
family of crowned heads. The 
Queen is the most constitutional 
of sovereigns. She has avoided 
and abjured the error of her grand- 
father, George IIL, who, at one 
time, wished to reduce his Cabinet 
Ministers to a staff of clerks. It 
was one of the surpassing merits 
and services of Prince Albert that 
he thoroughly mastered the theory 
of the English Constitution, and 
applied it practically to all the 
details of the arrangements be- 
tween the Crown and the people. 
There is reason to believe that her 
Majesty has personally inspired 
many a despatch, and has written 
various letters which form great 
state documents in international 
history. We may mention the 
letters of remonstrance which she 
wrote to Louis Philippe on the 
subject of the Spanish marriage, 
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and to the Emperor Nicholas be- 
fore the breaking out of the Cri- 
mean War. Probably her Ma- 
jesty is the great living depositary 
of vast political knowledge. What 
books she could write, if she only 
chose! In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Disraeli bore witness, 
and so also have other states- 
men, to her Majesty’s unique 
knowledge, and, we may add, her 
Majesty's useful and beneficent 
employment of such knowledge. 
It is not too much to say that 
her Majesty has known a greater 
number of distinguished and illus- 
trious persons, has known them 
for a longer time and more exten- 
sively, than any private person 
who lives, or has lived in these 
realms during her time. Her 
Majesty, beyond state occasion, 
has always had a kindly feeling 
and enlightened curiosity in re- 
spect to remarkable people, which, 
in almost innumerable instances, 
has led to her commanding a per- 
sonal attendance on herself. One 
of the most remarkable literary 
anecdotes of the last century was 
the conversation that passed be- 
tween George III. and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. We understand that 
conversations of this kind are of 
almost constant recurrence be- 
tween her Majesty and many of 
her subjects who have been dis- 
tinguished for genius and worth. 

Thus much, in an article of the 
present kind, it was almost ne- 
cessary to say at the outset. 
The purpose of our paper is not 
now to pass in review what the 
Queen has done in authorship, 
but what modern authors have to 
say about the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

Quite recently several works 
have been published with passages 
that give a most interesting insight 
into the royal character and the 
royal home. In some cases we 
may venture to suppose that the 


royal permission, or, indeed, the 
royal approbation, has been ob- 
tained previous to publication. 
Books containing references to 
the Queen, from the first year of 
ber reign to the present year of 
grace, exist in some number. We 
may say at the outset that books 
published by foreign ambassadors 
occupy the first place in such 
literature. Such gentlemen pos- 
sess great facilities, and their 
writings possess the stamp of au- 
thenticity. There are two am- 
bassadors, now both deceased, 
who have written largely on the 
subject of their intercourse with 
the Court of St. James’s. These are 
Baron Bunsen and M. Guizot. We 
drew attention largely in this maga- 
zine to these interesting memoirs 
and memorabilia at the time of 
their publication. They may 
now be almost entirely passed 
over; only we shall have to call 
attention, among other books, to 
the Life of Madame Bunsen, pub- 
lished some time after her hus- 
band’s death. We have examined 
a number of volumes containing 
anecdotes and conversations of her 
Majesty, and purpose bringing 
them together as materials for a 
study of character, and endeavour- 
ing to indicate the connection 
with comments and notes. 

Even at a very early age, long 
before she came to the Crown, her 
character was recognised as one 
of rare intelligence and goodness. 
There were those who hardly did 
justice to her fine qualities at first, 
but the impression which she 
made wasa deep and growing one. 
In a volume of great interest that 
has very recently been published 
—the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox—we have a speech 
recorded of the Duchess of Kent 
to her child: ‘I am anxious to 
bring you up as a good woman, 
and then you will be a good 
Queen also.’ ‘ The care observed 


























in the Princess’s education,’ writes 
Miss Fox, ‘is exemplary, and 
everything is indeed done to bring 
about this result. She is a good 
linguist, an acute foreign politician, 
and possesses very sound com- 
mon sense, The accomplish- 
ments of her Majesty as a linguist 
and politician are indeed remark- 
able. She has always possessed 
a real control over the Foreign 
Office. Sir Robert Peel was very 
careful to explain to her that 
while a constitutional monarch 
she had a real, independent, sub- 
stantial power of her own. This 
is best seen in the well-known 
and remarkable letter which she 
addressed to Lord John Russell 
in regard to the conduct of Lord 
Palmerston : ‘The Queen expects 


to be informed of what passes be- . 


tween him (Lord Palmerston) and 
the foreign Ministers before im- 
portant decisions are taken based 


upon that intercourse ; to receive _ 


the foreign despatches in good 
time ; and to have the drafts for 
her approval sent to her in suffi- 
cient time to make herself ac- 
quainted with their contents be- 
fore they are sent off. The Queen 
thinks it best that Lord John 
Russell should show this letter to 
Lord Palmerston.* Lord Camp- 
bell, when Solicitor-General, met 
the Princess Victoria at dinner 
at Kensington Palace when she 
was quite a young girl. ‘She 
seems in good health and looks 
lively and good-humoured. She 
is very graceful in her manners, 
She appeared in the drawing-room 
before dinner, and we found her 
there when we returned. Those 
about her were loud in her praises, 
Her life is very valuable, for if 
the Duke of Cumberland were 
next heir a revolution would be 
inevitable.'+ 

The Duke of Cumberland was 


* The Stockmar Memoirs, ii, 461. 
+ Life of Lord Campbell, ii, 85. 
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not a gracious man, and, we are 
afraid, not a good man—there was 
a great deal of unpleasant mystery 
about him ; but we think that even 
in those violent days of reform 
the apprehension of a revolution 
was an exaggerated one. Very 
soon after the accession, Camp- 
bell, now Mr. Attorney, had an 
invitation todine with her Majesty 
‘atseven.’ ‘The little Queen was 
exceedingly civil to me, and said 
that she had heard from the 
Duchess of Gloucester that I had 
the most beautiful children in the 
world. She asked me how many 
we had, and whe she heard seven 
seemed rather appalled, consider- 
ing this a number which she would 
never be able to reach. She 
seems in perfect health, and is as 
merry and playful as a kitten.’ 
Again he writes, ‘I was several 
hours at the Queen’s ball last 
night—a scene never to be forgot- 
ten. The Queen was in great 
spirits, and danced with more 
than usual gaiety. She received 
Peel with great civility.’ The 
sagacious Campbell comes to the 
conclusion, ‘ All flattery apart, the 
Queen is certainly a most extra- 
ordinary young woman.’ Here is 
an interesting reference to her 
Majesty and Lord Melbourne: ‘I 
witnessed a burst of feeling from 
him for which I was not prepared. 
He was talking of the Queen having 
said to him, among the first things 
she uttered after her accession, 
that her father’s debts must be 
paid. In repeating this declara- 
tion he shed tears, and was much 
affected. . .. The most distinguish- 
ed event of my life has been that 
this morning I was strongly urged 
by the Lord Chancellor to dance 
a Scotch reel before the Queen.’ 
Further on we have other refer- 
ences to the Queen in Lord Camp- 
bell’s Autobiography and Letters. 

One of the great charms of her 
Majesty has always been her voice. 
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To the initiated the voice is 
always the clearest and most un- 
failing index of character. In 
contemporary literature we have 
repeated notes of admiration for 
this pure and peerless voice. ‘ Lady 
de Dustanville was in the House 
of Peers when the Queen first ap- 
peared. It was a most imposing 
sight. Her voice was full, clear, 
and sweet, and most distinctly 
heard.’ Passages of this kind 
might be multiplied. Miss Fox 
gives some very pleasing incidents 
of the early days. ‘ Uncle Charles 
dined with us. He was delighted 
and dazzled by the display on the 
Queen’s day, and mentioned a right 
merry quibble, perpetrated by my 
Lord Albemarle, who, on her 
Majesty saying, “I wonder if my 
good people of London are as glad 
to see me as I am to see them?” 
pointed out as their immediate 
Cockney answer to the quibble 
V.R.’ She relates the touching 
incident that when the Queen 
drove one day to the Park, just 
after a dastardly attempt, in fear 
of assassination she ‘ forbade her 
ladies to attend her and expose 
themselves to danger from which 
she would not shrink.’ ‘ Landseer 
showed us a picture he has just 
finished of the Queen and Prince 
Albert in their fancy ball-dresses. 
He deeply admires the Queen’s 
intellect, which he thinks superior 
to any woman’s in Europe. Her 
memory is so very remarkable that 
he has heard her recall the exact 
words of speeches made years be- 
fore which the speakers had them- 
selves forgotten.’ 

We resolutely abstain from 
quoting any matter from the 
Life of the Prince Consort, because 
we may suppose that, in its pre- 
sent cheap form, it has well-nigh 
found its way into the hands of 
every one. The Memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar may be advantageously 
compared with it. Stockmar came 
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over nearly every year to visit the 
Queen and the Prince, and almost 
entirely took the management of 
the whole ménage into his hands. 
He put all the details of the man- 
agement of the royal household 
on a sort of philosophical basis. 
He passed at will from the broad- 
est generalisations on the British 
Constitution to thesmallest details 
ofthe nursery. ‘The organisation 
and superintendence of the chil- 
dren’s department occupied a con- 
siderable portion of Stockmar’s 
time. In one of his letters he 
writes, “The nursery gives me 
more trouble than the govern- 
ment of a kingdom would do.” 
We may mention that the little 
Princess (the Crown Princess of 
Prussia), now a woman blooming 
with health and life, was for many 
years a sickly child, whose rearing 
long seemed a matter of doubt.’* 
He found that an odious system 
of red-tapeism pervaded the man- 
agement of the royal household. 
It was in the hands of three great 
state officers—the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Master of the Horse. These are 
always noblemen of high rank 
and great political position, who 
of course delegate all the practical 
duties into the hands of subordi- 
nates. The result was that all the 
tricks of the Circumlocution Office 
were to be found in Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle. There 
was a great deal of the how-not- 
to-do-it element. The outside of 
the Palace belonged to the de- 
partment of the Woods and 
Forests; the inside cleaning of 
the windows belonged to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department. 
The Lord Steward lays the fire, 
and the Lord Chamberlain lights 
it. The Lord Chamberlain pro- 
vides the lamps, and the Lord 
Steward must clean, trim, and 
light them. If a window-pane 
* Stockmar Memoirs, ii. 48. 


























was broken, or a cupboard-door 
went wrong, there were a whole 
series of formalities to be gone 
through before either could be 
mended. Stockmar complains 
that there was no one to receive 
visitors, and show them their 
rooms; and that they wandered 
about the corridors alone and un- 
assisted. M. Guizot relates that 
this was a circumstance which 
once actually happened to him- 
self. It was through this state 
of things that the boy Jones was 
enabled at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing actually to hide himself un- 
der the sofa of the room next the 
Queen’s bedroom, just after the 
birth of the Princess Royal. Once 
when the Queen was taken ill 
there was nobody whose business 
it was to attend to such a matter ; 
until at last a domestic had the 
presence of mind to hail a cab to 
come to the door of Buckingham 
Palace, and to drive off to fetch 
a doctor. We have reason to be- 
lieve that all the anomalies which 
Stockmar pointed out in his 
memorandum have been rectified. 
The royal household is now a 
model to every household in the 
kingdom. Its guests are made as 
comfortable as in the most home- 
like home in the land. Indeed, 
in the pleasantness and freedom 
of the arrangement, Windsor Cas- 
tle seems almost Liberty Hall to 
its visitors. The Baroness Bun- 
sen writes : ‘I have always liked 
the visits at Windsor; the com- 
fortable quiet and independence, in 
which one couldspend as much time 
as one would of the day in one’s 
own comfortable rooms, where I 
have written letters and read 
books for which I had no time in 
London, The period of state stiff- 
ness was often restricted within 
the narrowest imaginable bounds.’ 
She amusingly observes: ‘ One 
must make an N.B. that when 
one visits queens, they give one 
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everything but matches. I wasonce 
in the extreme of distress for one at 
Queen Adelaide’s.’ Before part- 
ing with Baron Stockmar, how- 
ever, we must quote his striking 
language respecting the Queen : 
‘The character of the Queen de- 
velops itself to great advantage. 
She gains daily in judgment and 
experience. The candour, truth- 
fulness, honesty, and fairness 
with which she judges of men and 
things are really delightful ; the 
impartial self-knowledge with 
which she speaks of herself is 
thoroughly charming,’ 

The Baroness Bunsen was a 
woman of acute observation and 
sound judgment. Singularly high 
is her own estimate of the Queen. 
Indeed, she rises into positive en- 
thusiasm. We find that in her 
old age, on the last Palm Sunday 
of her life, ‘the Grand Duke and 
the Grand Duchess of Baden 
came up to her with their usual 
gracious cordiality, giving her the 
kindest possible message from 
Queen Victoria—a last proof of 
remembrance from a sovereign 
whose course she had never failed 
to follow with the most profound 
admiration and affection.’ The 
following is an entry in her diary: 
‘Think of the dear Queen’s hav- 
ing sent me a copy of Prince 
Albert’s speeches, with the intro- 
duction that struck me so much, 
as containing passages that I 
think she will have written her- 
self.’ Going back to the personal 
intercourse which the Baroness 
had with her Majesty, we find 
such interesting passages as the 
following: ‘The Queen was most 
kind and amiable, and it is always 
a pleasure to see her and know 
about the spirit and activity and 
sense of duty that pervade her 
day.’ ‘I wasata loss to conceive 
how any woman’s sides can bear 
the beating of so strong a throb 
as must attend the consciousness 
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of being the object of all that 
excitement, and the centre of at- 
traction for all those eyes; but 
the Queen has royal strength of 
nerve.’ 

We think that we cannot do 
better than bring together some 
further extracts from the diary of 
the Baroness Bunsen : 

(a) ‘Windsor Castle, 28th 
January 1842.—I was at work 
till three ; then came by railway 
to Windsor, and found that in 
the York Tower a comfortable set 
of rooms were awaiting us. The 
upper housemaid gave us tea and 
bread-and-butter—very refreshing. 
When dressed we went together 
to the corridor: soon met Lord 
Delawarr, the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, and Lord and Lady West- 
moreland ; the former showed us 
where to go—that is, to walk 
through the corridor (a fairy 
scene—lights, pictures, moving 
figures of courtiers unknown) to 
apartments which we passed 
through one after another, till 
we reached the magnificent ball- 
room, where the guests were as- 
sembled to await the Queen’s ap- 
pearance. Among these guests 
stood our King himself, punctual 
to half-past seven; soon came 
Prince Albert, to whom Lord 
Delawarr named me, when he 
spoke to me of Rome. We had 
not been there long before two 
gentlemen, walking in by the 
same door by which we had en- 
tered, and then turning and 
making profound bows towards 
the open door, showed that the 
Queen was coming. She ap- 
proached me directly, and said, 
with a gracious smile, “ I am very 
much pleased to see you,” then 
passed on; and after speaking a 
few moments to the King, took 
his arm and moved on, “God 
save the Queen” having begun to 
sound in the same moment from 
the Waterloo Gallery, where the 
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Queen has always dined since 
the King has been with her. 
Lord Haddington led me in to 
dinner, and one of the King’s 
suite sat on the other side. The 
scene was one of fairy tales, of in- 
describable magnificence—the pro- 
portions of the hall, the mass of 
light in suspension, the gold plate 
on the table, glittering with a 
thousand lights in branches of a 
proper height not to meet the 
eye. The King’s health was 
drunk, then the Queen’s, and 
then her Majesty rose and went 
out, followed by all the ladies. 
During the half-hour or less that 
elapsed before Prince Albert, the 
King, &c., followed the Queen, 
she did not sit, but went round 
to speak to different ladies. She 
asked after my children’ 

(b) ‘ Windsor Castle, 15th Sep- 
tember 1846.—I arrived here at 
six, and at eight went to dinner 
in the great hall hung round with 
the Waterloo pictures. The band 
played exquisitely, so placed as 
to be invisible; so that what 
with the large proportions of the 
hall, and the well-subdued lights, 
and the splendours of plate and 
decoration, the scene was such as 
fairy tales present; and Lady 
Canning, Miss Stanley, and Miss 
Dawson were beautiful enough to 
represent an ideal Queen’s ideal 
attendants. The Queen looked 
well and rayonnante, with that 
expression of countenance which 
she has when pleased with what 
surrounds her, and which you 
know I like to see.’ 

(c) ‘ We have the same agree- 
able apartments as last winter, 
on a level with the corridor, and 
therefore not putting my deficient 
order of location, or whatever you 
call the faculty of finding one’s 
way, tothe test. The party at din- 
ner were Lord and Lady Derby, 
Lord and Lady Granville, and Sir 
Charles and Lady Mary Wood, 


























Lady Canning, who is in waiting, 
was most amiable and conversable ; 
she is a thoroughly harmonious 
person, and her tone of voice 
seems sweeter thanever. Charm- 
ing was the music during dinner, 
the first being the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” exquisitely 
played. In the evening Sainton 
played finely on the violin with 
accompaniment. The Queen spoke 
so long to each person after dinner 
that the standing period was un- 
usually protracted, and the sit- 
ting-down circle was very short, 
although we did not move to bed 
till half-past eleven. When the 
Queen sat down I was bidden to 
sit at the other end of the sofa.’ 

Such is the Queen’s kindly 
manner; but we believe the 
proper etiquette is for the invited 
guest to continue standing. 

(2) ‘I wish my account of the 
dogs may amuse Lilla and Lisa; 
but I should have liked best to 
have had them with me, to seé 
what I saw that evening between 
five and six o’clock, when we fol- 
lowed the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert a long way, through one large 
room after another, till we came 
to one where a red curtain was 
let down; and we all sate in the 
dark till the curtain was drawn 
aside, and the Princess Alice, 
who had been dressed to repre- 
sent Spring, recited some verses 
taken from Thomson’s “ Seasons,” 
enumerating the flowers which 
Spring scatters around. And she 
did it very well; spoke in a dis- 
tinct and pleasing manner, with 
excellent modulation, and a tone 
of voice like that of the Queen. 
Then the curtain was drawn, and 
the whole scene changed; and 
the Princess Royal represented 
Summer, with Prince Arthur 
lying upon some sheaves, as if 
tired with the heat and _har- 
vest work. The Princess Royal 
also recited verses. Then again 
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there was a change ; and Prince 
Alfred, with a crown of vine- 
leaves and a panther’s skin, re- 
presented Autumn, and recited 
also verses, and looked very 
well. Then there was a change 
to a winter landscape ; and the 
Prince of Wales represented Win- 
ter, with a white beard, and a 
cloak with icicles or snowflakes 
(or what looked like such) ; and 
the Princess Louise, warmly 
clothed, who seemed watching the 
fire; and the Prince also recited 
well a passage altered from Thom- 
son, which grandmamma used to 
know by heart. Then another 
change was made, and all the sea- 
sons were grouped together; and 
far behind, on high, appeared the 
Princess Helena, with a long veil 
hanging on each side down to 
her feet, and a long cross in her 
hand, pronouncing a blessing on 
the Queen and Prince in the 
name of all the seasons... . The 
Queen ordered the curtain to be 
again drawn back, and we saw 
the whole Royal Family; and 
they were helped to jump down 
from their raised platform, and 
then all came into the light, and 
we saw them well. And the baby 
Prince Leopold was brought in 
by his nurse, and looked at us all 
with big eyes, and wanted to go 
to his papa, Prince Albert. At 
the dinner-table the Princesses 
Helena and Louise, and Prince 
Arthur, were allowed to come in 
and to stand by their mamma 
the Queen, as it was a festival 
day.’ 

One of the best parts of the 
memoirs is the account of the 
Queen’s reception in Cambridge 
on the occasion of the installation 
of the Prince Consort as Chancel- 
lor of the University. We would, 
however, refer our readers to 
another account of this visit, to 
be found in the correspondence 
of the late Dr. Whewell, the Mas- 
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ter of Trinity College. He speaks 
of the natural consternation cre- 
ated by a royal visit to the 
Lodge, of the happy success that 
marked the visit, of the little in- 
cidents of the stay, of the gracious 
kindness of her Majesty. The 
two accounts by Dr. Whewell 
and the Baroness Bunsen are very 
well worthy of comparison. 

We may here give a few inter- 
esting lines from Mr. Torrens’ 
Life of Lord Mellourne : 

‘The Queen seemed much 
struck with the beauty of the 
park, ard of the windings of the 
Lee through its noble glades. 
Under the great oaks and beeches 
near the house groups of young 
and old were gathered, awaiting 
the youthful sovereign, who they 
knew had their best friend for 
her chief Minister, but whom few 
of them had ever seen before. In 
front of the mansion he awaited 
the approach of the Queen, and 
upon her arrival conducted her 
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rooms; and after tendering a 
graceful welcome, had the honour 
of entertaining the royal party at 
luncheon. An hour was subse- 
quently passed in noticing the 
pictures—several of which were 
interesting to her Majesty, as re- 
calling the memory of those with 
whom Melbourne had spent his 
early days. He had then the 
gratification of conducting her 
through a portion of the grounds, 
where the delight of the people 
broke forth in a gladness so loyal 
and affectionate, that more than 
once he was visibly affected. He 
knew the end of his official career 
was nigh at hand; but it had 
been long, and this was a delici- 
ous sunset.’ Passages like this 
respecting her Majesty’s visits to 
her great subjects might easily be 
multiplied. 

We fall back upon Lord Camp- 
bell for some further illustrations. 
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This shrewd Scotchman never 
appear to greater advantage than 
in the social notes which he made 
on all that went on about him. 
‘She does the honours of her 
palace with infinite sweetness and 
grace. ... A dance followed. The 
Queen chiefly delighted in a 
romping kind of country dance, 
called the Tempéte.’ ‘It was at 
the Queen’s ball on Friday night 
that Bunsen first told me of the 
Russians crossing the Pruth. This 
was confirmed by Lord Aberdeen, 
who, to my great astonishment, 
said it might lead to negotiations 
and peace, whereas I consider it 
flagrant war.’ He writes in 1860, 
the year in which he lost his 
wife: ‘I dined to-day at the 
Palace, and sitting on the Queen’s 
right hand, had a great deal of 
conversation with her about Lord 
John and Palmerston, and the an- 
swer to Thouvenal ; but I am now 
indifferent about all such matters.’ 
We will now proceed with a brief 
set of extracts. 

(a) ‘I received two seals—one 
for the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
one for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. My ignorance of the 
double honour which awaited me 
caused an awkward accident ; for 
when the Queen put two velvet 
bags into my hand, I grasped one 
only, and the other, with its heavy 
weight, fell down on the floor, 
and might have bruised the royal 
toes; but Prince Albert good- 
naturedly picked it up and re- 
stored it to me.’ 

(b) ‘By the bye, there was 
rather an amusing scene in the 
Queen’s closet. I had an audience 
that her Majesty might prick a 
sheriff for the county of Lancaster, 
which she did in proper style 
with the bodkin I put into her 
hand. I then took her pleasure 
about some Duchy hirings and 
withdrew, forgetting to make her 
sign the parchment roll. I ob- 
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tained a second audience and ex- 
plained the mistake. While she 
was signing, Prince Albert said to 
me, “Pray, my lord, when did 
the ceremony of pricking begin ?” 
Campbell : “ In ancient times, sir, 
when sovereigns did not know 
how to write their names.” Queen 
(as she returned me the roll with 
her signature): “ But we now 
show that we have been to school.”’ 
(c) ‘ Mary and Loo and I dined 
at the Palace on Saturday. On 
our arrival, a little before eight, 
we were shown into the picture- 
gallery, where the company as- 
sembled. Bowes, who acted as 
Master of the Ceremonies, arranged 
what gentleman should take what 
lady. He said, “ Dinner is or- 
dered to be on the table at ten 
minutes past eight ; but I bet you 
the Queen will not be here till 
twenty or twenty-five minutes 
after. She always thinks she can 
dress in ten minutes, but she takes 
about double the time.” True 
enough, it was nearly twenty-five 
minutes after eight before she 
appeared, She shook hands with 
the ladies, bowed to the gentle- 
men, and proceeded to the salle- 
d-manger. The greatest delicacy 
we had was some very nice oat- 
cake. There was a Highland 
piper standing behind her Ma- 
jesty’s chair, but he did not play, 
as at “state dinners.” We had 
likewise some Edinburgh ale.’ 
(d) * Lord Palmerston said that 
the Queen was greatly delighted 
with the Highlands, in spite of 
the bad weather, and that she was 
accustomed to sally forth for a 
walk in the midst of a heavy rain, 
putting a great hood over her 
bonnet, and showing nothing of 
her features but her eyes. The 
Prince’s invariable return to lun- 
cheon at two o'clock, in spite of 
grouse-shooting and deer-stalking, 
is explained by his voluntary 
design to please the Queen, and 
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by the intense hanger which al- 
ways assails him at this hour, 
when he likes, in the German 
fashion, to make his dinner.’ 

(e) ‘John, Lord Campbell, 
having sworn to serve her Majesty 
truly as Lord Chancellor in the 
terms of the ancient oath, she 
motioned to him to take up a 
huge red-velvet bag which lay 
upon the table before her, and 
contained the Great Seal in its 
embroidered purse and all its 
coverings, as described in the 
Lives of the Chancellors. Accord- 
ing to the custom of Queen Eliza- 
beth on such occasions, she ought 
to have made me a long speech ; 
but she only held out her hand 
for me to kiss, and I had no op- 
portunity of dwelling upon the 
felicities of her Majesty’s auspi- 
cious reign, or my own devoted 
attachment to her service. Hav- 
ing got our seals, keys, wands, 
&c., we all came back to London 
very merrily... . In the evening 
I went toa concert at the Palace. 
Her Majesty was very gracious to 
me, and expressed a hope that I 
might not find the duties of my 
new office too laborious. I could 
only say, “ Madam, I shall do my 
best worthily to serve your Ma- 
jes y:” , 

(f) ‘My wife and I were in- 
vited to dine with her Majesty 
at Windsor on Saturday, the 26th 
of November, and to stay till 
Monday. The visit passed off 
most agreeably. On our arrival 
on Saturday evening we were in- 
ducted into a nice appartement of 
three piéces, looking on the Long 
Walk. TI had the honour to take 
the Princess Alice to dinner, and 
to sit on the Queen’s left hand ; 
her son-in-law, Prince William 
Frederick of Prussia, being on her 
right. ... On Sunday I attended 
her Majesty tochapel. At dinner 
I sat next the Princess William 
Frederick (Princess Royal) ; and, 
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getting deep into her confidence, 
she told me how Prince William 
Frederick proposed to her as they 
were riding together over a heathy 
mountain at Balmoral, and how 
happily they had lived together, 
notwithstanding the stories pub- 
lished in the newspapers of her 
being neglected and ill-used.... 
I do believe that it was a marriage 
of affection, and that it has turned 
out very auspiciously. The Queen 
was extremely civil to Lady 
Stratheden, and introduced her to 
Beatrice, the baby princess.’ 

(g) ‘I have received her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious present of my 
half of the old Great Seal, set in 
a most beautiful silver salver, 
with the royal arms at the top 
and the Campbell arms at the 
bottom. Her Majesty is on horse- 
back, and looks very grave and 
patriotic. Her royal style and 
title may be read inscribed,— 
“ Victoria Britanniarum Regina.” 
It was accompanied by a brief 
letter to me from Sir Charles 
Phipps, her private secretary, ex- 
pressing her Majesty’s wishes that 
it might long be an ornament to 
my sideboard. It really is a very 
handsome piece of plate, and I 
hope it may ornament the side- 
board ofthe ninth Lord Stratheden 
in the reign of Albert IX. I in- 
tend on great occasions, when 
grace after meat has been said, to 
produce it full of rose-water, “in 
City fashion,” every guest to dip 
his or her napkin in the rose- 
water, and to praise the great Queen 
Victoria and ‘Lord Chancellor 
Campbell ! 

Lord Macaulay was several 
times at Windsor Castle. He 
addressed a letter to his constitu- 
ents at Edinburgh, which he 
somewhat imprudently dated from 
Windsor Castle. For this he 
was immensely chaffed. The 
Times talked of Mr. Macaulay’s 
‘little place’ in Berkshire, and 
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said something impudent of his 
being there to supply the place of 
her Majesty’s deceased monkey. 
Even Sir Robert Peel, in the 
House of Commons, twitted him 
with having proclaimed his poli- 
tical principles ‘from the lofty 
keep of Windsor Castle.’ About 
the same time Mr. Macaulay had 
imprudently described himself as 
the ‘ first Minister of the Crown; 
and there really seems some 
ground for crediting him with con- 
siderable pretentiousness. With 
all his exaggerated Whiggism he 
was intensely loyal; and at the 
conclusion of the second volume 
of the History of England, latently 
referring to her Majesty, he elo- 
quently speaks of a ‘loyal nation 
gathered around a parental throne.’ 
Thackeray admirably asks, ‘ Where 
more properly could a great man 
like Macaulay be entertained than 
at Windsor Castle? In Mr, Tre- 
velyan’s absorbingly interesting 
biography of his illustrious uncle, 
he gives the following extract 
from his diary : 

* March 9, 1850.—To dinner at 
the Palace. The Queen was most 
gracious tome. She talked much 
about my book, and owned that 
she had nothing to say for her 
poor ancestor, James II. “ Not 
your Majesty’s ancestor,” said I: 
“your Majesty's predecessor.” I 
hope this was not an uncourtly 
correction. I meant it as a compli- 
ment, and she seemed to take it so,” 

In the year 1839 Macaulay 
dined at the Palace for the first 
time, and described his entertain- 
ment in a letter to one of his sis- 
ters. ‘ We all spoke in whispers ; 
and, when dinner was over, al- 
most everybody went to cards or 
chess. I was presented, knelt 
down, kissed her Majesty’s hand, 
had the honour of a conversation 
with her of about two minutes, 
and assured her that India was 
hot, and that I kept my health 
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there.’ Mr. Trevelyan goes on 
to say: ‘It may well be believed 
that Macaulay did not relish a 
society where he fancied himself 
bound to condense his remarks 
into the space of two minutes, 
and to speak in the nearest ap- 
proach to a whisper which he had 
at his command. But, in truth, 
the restraint under which he 
found himself was mainly due to 
his own inexperience of Court 
life; and, as time went on, he 
began to perceive that he could 
not make himself more acceptable 
than by talking as he talked else- 
where. Before long, a lady who 
met him frequently at the Palace, 
both in the character of a Cabinet 
Minister and of a private guest, 
writes: ‘“* Mr. Macaulay was very 
interesting to listen to ; quite im-, 
measurably abundant in anecdote 
and knowledge.”’ 

No fewer than three illustrious 
prelates have given an account of 
their peeps at Royalty. We bring 
together these scattered references. 
The first is a citation from the Let- 
ters of Bishop Thirlwall, a delight- 
ful work very recently published. 

‘I must entertain you with a 
few personalities inaccessible to 
the newspapers. I was of the din- 
ner-party, and sat on the Prince’s 
right. I found him a very plea- 
sant, frank, and intelligent boy, 
in that respect a year or two in 
advance of his age (fifteen). He 
told me he had been at Jerusalem. 
It seems that his time was very 
narrowly limited; but he gave 
me some account of what he saw 
on his way home. During dinner 
we were regaled with the music 
of a Welsh harper; and when we 
had returned to the drawing-room 
he was brought in with a young 
Welsh girl in the perfection of 
Welsh costume, and looking as if 
she had been just taken out of a 
bandbox. ...I had reason to be 
more than satisfied with the man- 
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ner in which my speech was re- 
ceived. The Prince told me I 
had made “a beautiful speech.” 
But, what was most to the pur- 
pose, Sir C. Phipps, who sat by 
me on the other side, observed, 
“ You understand him ;” adding, 
as to himself rather than to me, 
“which very few do ;” and, half 
an hour afterwards, as we were 
returning from the room, he said 
he was sure that the Queen would 
be gratified by my speech 
The honours of my fortunate 
Tenby speech have now culmin- 
ated in a letter from the Queen, 
forwarded to me by Sir C. Phipps, 
thanking me for the copy I sent, 
and asking for some more. It is 
not only full of the most obliging 
expressions that it was possible 
to use, among which is that of her 
“ satisfaction that une for whom 
her dear husband entertained so 
great a respect should have so well 
understood that perfect character ;” 
but it is written throughout as if 
to a friend to whom she could 
freely communicate her thoughts 
and feelings. Etiquette obliges 
her, I believe, in writing to any 
but royal personages, to use the 
third person. But otherwise the 
whole tone is one of the most 
amiable warmth and open-hearted- 
ness, of which I could hardly give 
an idea without transcribing more 
than I should like to do, as the 
expression of her maternal hopes 
for the son, for whom she thinks 
it a happy circumstance that he 
should make his first appearance 
in public life on such an occasion. 
The conclusion was to me very 
touching: informing me that she 
“ writes from the lovely spot (the 
Rosenau) where her dear husband 
was born, and which he dearly 
loved.” I shall keep it in my 
writing-desk, that whenever we 
meet I may be able to let you 
have a sight of it.’ 

In the Life of Bishop Wilber- 
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force we have some very interest- 
ing references to the Queen and 
the Royal Family. At one time 
he was most intimate with them, 
and was a real power at the Pa- 
lace and Castle. But the kindly 
feeling towards him appears to 
have cooled, and then ensued 
what he himself calls ‘a with- 
drawal of royal favour.’ It is 
not difficult to understand how 
this happened. With all his 
cleverness and real goodness, 
doubts respecting the sincerity 
of Samuel Wilberforce were too 
general and widespread to be al- 
together void of a real basis. It 
was very soon after the loss of 
his beautiful and accomplished 
wife that his relations with the 
Court commenced. He had been 
made chaplain to Prince Albert in 
January 1841, and in the Sep- 
tember ofthat year, his wife having 
died in the interval, he was called 
upon to preach in that capacity at 
the Chapel Royal, Windsor. ‘I felt 
no nervousness about the service, 
because 1 was then on high 
ground ; but about the first din- 
ner I did. However, things fell 
rapidly into their proper places ; 
and after dinner, when the Queen 
came to speak to me, she spoke 
so pleasantly and kindly that I 
was quite composed by it. It 
was quite a small party at dinner, 
only eighteen in number ; and in 
the evening we sat round a small 
rosewood table, the Queen, the 
Prince, Lord Portman, myself, &c. 
This evening the Queen came and 
spoke to me most kindly about 
my sermon, &c., and is going to 
send me in one of her carriages to 
the railroad to-morrow. In short, 
nothing can have been more kind 
than my treatment throughout.’ 
Two months later he mentions 
a visit to Buckingham Palace: 
‘Prince would see me; showed 
me the young Duke of Cornwall 
asleep in a bassinet. Duchess of 


Kent “ wished to be introduced.” 
I called at the Prince’s desire. 
She very gracious, but speaks 
English poorly. “The Prince 
thinks very muchofyou.” “Where 
do you live?” “O, it is a pity 
that it is so farfrom us.”’ A few 
months later there is a very inter- 
esting letter from Wilberforce de- 
scribing another visit to the Castle: 
‘My reception and treatment ex- 
ceedingly kind. The Queen and 
the Prince were both at church, 
as also was Lord Melbourne, who 
paid his first visit at the same 
time. The Queen's meeting with 
him was very interesting. The 
exceeding pleasure which lighted 
up her countenance was quite 
touching. His behaviour to her 
was perfect: the fullest atten- 
tive deference of a subject, with a 
subdued air, your father’s friend, 
that was quite fascinating.’ Dur- 
ing this year he was in repeated 
attendance at Court, and, among 
other places, at the Pavilion at 
Brighton, a place which the Queen 
did not like as a residence, and 
eventually gave up. 

Various incidents are given il- 
lustrative of the kindness shown 
him by the Queen and Prince. 
He had mentioned ‘ accidentally’ 
that he should like his brother 
Henry to succeed his brother 
Robert in the vicarage of East 
Farleigh. The Prince wrote to 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, de- 
siring in his own name and the 
Queen’s that the appointment 
should be so given. ‘The Queen’s 
great reason was,’ wrote the Prince 
to the Lord Chancellor, ‘a wish 
to gratify Archdeacon Samuel 
Wilberforce, who was, they knew, 
anxious to secure such a post for 
his brother.’ A very curious in- 
cident happened on the next occa- 
sion when he preached at Court, 
which the Bishop was always 
fond of relating. A letter came 
to him one Saturday evening 
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when he was dining at Streatham, 
commanding him to preach the 
next day at Osborne. He hurried 
off, but found that the only 
way by which he could get to the 
Court was to persuade the rail- 
way officials to fix a carriage to a 
train of trucks. He wrote a letter 
and part of his sermon during this 
night journey. ‘Far ahead at 
the other end of the train he could 
hear the bump of the first track, 
and then of the next, and then 
of the next, until, as it neared 
his own turn, the ink had to be 
secured from upsetting, and him- 
self and his paraphernalia pre- 
pared for the constantly recur- 
ring jolt.’ He then took a boat 
over to Osborne, and was in time 
for his service. 

The highest honours were 
showered upon him by the royal 
favour. Sir Robert Peel sent in 
his name, with the name of an- 
other person, to the Queen for the 
deanery of Westminster. Sir 
Robert was doubtless aware which 
name would be most acceptable 
to the Queen, who of course chose 
that of Samuel Wilberforce. 
Three months later Sir Robert 
again recommended him for the 
bishopric of Oxford : ‘Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased cordially 
to approve the selection.’ On 
this occasion Prince Albert wrote 
him a long letter, lecturing him 
on the duties of a bishop. He 
went down to render homage on 
a certain memorable occasion. It 
was the very day on which Sir 
Robert Peel had resigned, and he 
and the other Ministers went to 
render up the seals of office. ‘I 
was down with all the Cabinet on 
Wednesday,’ wrote the Bishop. 
‘The Queen was much agitated. 
When she held my hands in hers, 
as I did homage, her hands trem- 
bled greatly. The dear Queen!’ 

In the second volume we find 
some further references to the 
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Royal Family. On January 19th, 
1853, we read: ‘Off after early 
breakfast to Windsor. Long talk 
with the Prince in his room on 
Convocation. Tried to set plainly 
before him our needs, and internal 
action our only remedy. He 
spoke, as always, kindly and 
plainly, and paid great attention 
to my view. The Queen kind in 
manner. The Prince full of pre- 
paration for invasion.’ There is 
no doubt that the Bishop was 
longing to recover his influence 
at Court. In one of the entries 
of his journal we see an intention 
of writing a pamphlet in defence 
of Prince Albert, who at this 
time was very generally and very 
undeservedly unpopular. At the 
same time it is clear that it was 
not so much the Queen as Prince 
Albert who had been led to form 
an unfavourable opinion of the 
Bishop, and of course her Majesty 
would not fail to be much in- 
fluenced by the judgment of the 
Prince Consort. Bishop Wilber- 
force had a great friend in the 
Hon. A. Gordon, the son of Lord 
Aberdeen ; and when Lord Aber- 
deen ceased to be Premier, the 
Bishop thought that the son 
might, without impropriety, be 
the means of serving his in- 
terests with the Queen. ‘There 
is one thing which, if your father 
could do it naturally and with 
propriety, I should greatly thank 
him for doing. I know the pains 
which have been taken by Lord 

to injure my character with 
the Queen, and especially to make 
her distrust me. Perhaps you, 
more than most people, can under- 
stand the secret bitter pain which 
this has caused me. She has long 
had from me the warm affection 
of a loyal heart, quickened by a 
sense of personal kindness ; and 
to feel that she has, by the inter- 
ested machinations of a most un- 
scrupulous man, been led to form 
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an entirely wrong estimate, as I 
believe, of me, has given me con- 
tinual grief. Now what I should 
like would be, if it were possible, 
for your father to have said any- 
thing to show what I believe 
would be his estimate of me in 
any conversation with the Queen.’ 
It appears that Lord Aberdeen 
made no difficulty about carrying 
out the Bishop’s wishes. We find 
him writing: ‘ My dearest Arthur, 
I will not attempt to thank your 
dear father for his kindness. If 
that honest heart of our Queen 
could once believe that I had 
rather die than breathe a dishonest 
thought, I should be a happier 
man. It appears that the Queen 
and Prince Albert had regularly 
talked the Bishop over with the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
objected to him thus: ‘ The Bi- 
shop does everything for some ob- 
ject.’ Lord Aberdeen rejoined, 


‘ Yes, sir, but when a bad motive? 
Visiting Balmoral in the autumn, 


Lord Aberdeen elicited from the 
Prince Consort more specifically 
his suspicions respecting the 
Bishop’s sincerity and disinter- 
estedness. The Prince’s objec- 
tions were that in earlier life the 
Bishop had sought the preceptor- 
ship to the Prince of Wales ; and 
secondly, that in a discussion with 
the Prince on the Miracle of the 
Swine, he had unduly modified 
his own views to meet those of the 
Prince. It is hard to see how 
there could have been any impu- 
tation on the Bishop, even if he 
had desired the office of preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales. But, asa 
matter of fact, the Bishop always 
looked upon the idea of such an 
office with peculiar horror. The 
other imputation he distinctly dis- 
claimed. Years before, they had 
had a discussion about evil spirits: 
‘I said that it was far best for us 
to believe in a devil that suggested 
evil to us, for that otherwise we 
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were driven to make every man 
his own devil.’ 

Afterwards we have repeated 
notices of the Queen. February 
7th, ’°55.—Off to Windsor, to 
Chapter of the Garter, and saw 
the Queen afterwards. She was 
cheerful and very affable.’ ‘ April 
18.—Off to Oxford, whence by 
train to Windsor. Chapter of 
the Garter for Emperor of the 
French. The Emperor looked 
exulting and exceedingly pleased. 
The banquet magnificent. I be- 
tween Baroness and Miss 
——, who lively and pleasant. 
She told me the Queen was very 
nervous on their arrival, waited a 
long time ; at last heard of them 
reaching the station. The Queen 
went down and received them at 
the carriage-door. As soon as the 
Empress saw her she stood up in 
the carriage ; the Emperor jumped 
out, and the Queen saluted him ; 
the Empress and he were appar- 
ently very nervous. The Empress 
fearful of the Queen not liking 
her ; the Queen soon put her at 
her ease. At night the Queen 
spoke to me: ‘ All went off very 
well, I think ; I was afraid of 
making some mistake. You would 
not let me have in writing what 
I was to say to him. Then we 
put the ribbon on wrong! But I 
think it all went off well, on the 
whole.”’ Things evidently appear 
onthe mend. That year he goes 
to the confirmation of the Princess 
Royal at the Castle. ‘ Interesting 
—she devout, composed, earnest ; 
youngest sister much affected —the 
Queen and Prince also. The 
Queen spoke most kindly to me 
after ; all very kind.’ We have 
no further notices in the second 
volume ; but they may be looked 
forward to, in confidence, in 
some number in the promised 
third and concluding volume of 
the biography. He obtained the 
gratification of his strong desire 
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of a translation to a more impor- 
tant see, which would hardly have 
happened if her Majesty had con- 
tinued to withhold her confidence 
from him. We have heard the 
pleasant story told that when 
Lord Palmerston mentioned one 
day in company that he had been 
studying Hebrew, the Bishop 
suggested that he had better 
translate Samuel / 

In the recently published life 
of Bishop MclIlvaine—a most ad- 
mirable American prelate, almost 
as well known in this country and 
on the Continent as in America— 
we have some very interesting 
notices of the Prince of Wales, 
first in this country and after- 
wards in America: 

* But I must tell you about the 
Prince of Wales. Think of his 
having spent about a half-hour 
with his suite last Saturday in my 
house! They got here on Satur- 
day morning last. I had ap- 
pointed to see the Duke of New- 
castle early for arrangementsabout 
church next day. So I went; 
and during our conversation I 
expressed the pleasure I should 
have in the party, during their 
expected drive into the country, 
alighting at my humble house. 
He immediately said it should be 
done. I know none of the suite 
but Sir Henry Holland, who had 
been to my house a week before, 
while in separation from the 
party.... The Prince shook hands 
with us all. They remained some 
twenty or thirty minutes.... 
From my house they drove, and 
I with them, to that of one of 
my neighbours—a very handsome 
mansion in very handsome 
grounds, where they partook of 
a splendid repast.... I was 
thankful for the opportunity of 
preaching the simple plain gos- 
pel on such an occasion. The 
impression everywhere is most 
favourable. The people of all 
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grades, except the foreign popu- 
lation, in which there is simply 
no American feeling, are delighted 
with the opportunity of showing 
him, and, through him, his hon- 
oured mother in England, the ut- 
most respect. Everybody thinks 
the visit will do great good, draw- 
ing the two countries together, 
making America and England real- 
ise how much they are one.” ... 
During the Prince’s residence in 
America (and, indeed, ever after- 
wards) the Bishop had the honour 
of receiving, on more than one 
occasion, proofs of his regard. At 
West Point the Prince invited 
him to come to his hotel, though 
the hour was late, and there re- 
ceived him with marked kindness. 
And when driving in his open 
carriage, on recognising the Bishop 
walking at some distance, he at 
once drove up to him, stopped 
the carriage, and graciously alight- 
ed to converse with him. When 
the Bishop subsequently visited 
England, from time to time, he 
was honoured with several special 
marks of the Prince’s esteem, who 
took occasion to express his plea- 
sant remembrance of their first 
meeting in America. 

‘ “ Last evening I went, at the 
request of the Prince, to meet 
him at Buckingham Palace. They 
were all packed up to start on 
their Eastern tour. I took coffee 
there, and bade him good-bye. 
All the meeting was very cordial 
and free, his manners just as 
when I met him at my house. ... 
Lord Wriothesley Russell is very 
intimate in the Palace and with 
the Queen. He told me that he 
had told the Queen of his having 
taken me and my wife into the 
private apartments of the Castle 
in 1853, and she said, ‘ You did 
quite rizht, and I desire that par- 
ticular attention be showed to all 
visitors from America.’” ... The 
Queen’s birthday being kept on 
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June lst, the Bishop took his 
daughters to drive in Hyde Park 
thatafternoon, as there would be an 
unusual show of equipages worth 
seeing. “As we were proceed- 
ing,” he says, “in a long line of 
carriages, the coachman turned, 
and said, ‘ The Prince’s carriage is 
coming.’ The whole line stopped. 
I stood, and took off my hat. 
The Princess was with him ; they 
were bowing as they recognised 
the salutations ofthe people. As 
soon as his eye fell on me, though 
it was full ten years since he had 
seen me last, his recognition was 
instant and most emphatic. The 
countenance and whole manner 
showed surprise and pleasure. 
He raised his hat, and bowed till 
his carriage got quite beyond 
mine. Of course I returned the 
cordial salute. It was very re- 
markable to find such remem- 
brance after so many years. Em- 
boldened by that marked and 
gracious salutation, I ventured to 
address a letter to the Prince, ex- 
pressing what, ever since it pleased 
God, in His great goodness, to 
raise him up from that extreme 
illness, it was in my heart to 
write, but which the fear of seem- 
ing intrusion, amidst the throng- 
ing congratulations of his grateful 
people, restrained—namely, how 
truly I felt with them in their 
deep anxiety ; and when their 
fears were turned to joy, in their 
abounding thankfulness.” The 
Bishop was honoured the next 
day by the following letter from 
General Sir William Knollys, 
Chamberlain to the Prince : 


“ Marlborough House, June 4, 

“‘T am desired by the Prince of 
Wales to thank you very sin- 
cerely for your letter of yester- 
day’s date, and to inform you that 
it will give his Royal Highness 
great pleasure to see you if you 
could make it convenient to call 
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here at three o'clock to-mor- 
row.” 


‘ His reception at Marlborough 
House “ was very cordial.” The 
Prince, after conversing with him 
freely on many important subjects 
of national interest, presented him 
to the Princess and the children. 
During the interview the Prince 
said he was expecting to have, in 
a few weeks, a garden-party, and 
asked the Bishop to write the 
names of the members of his 
family, that he might invite them. 
The Prince and Princess then 
handed to the Bishop their photo- 
graphs, on which they did him 
the further honour to write their 
names. ‘ The whole interview,” 
writes the Bishop, “ was very grati- 
fying, perfectly informal—a family 
reception.” All the Bishop’s party, 
eight in number, had the honour 
to receive cards of invitation. .. . 
“TI must leave the account of the 
garden-party yesterday to them, 
except that I presented all the 
party to the Prince and Princess, 
and they shook hands with each ; 
and some of them to the Duke of 
Edinburgh. It was very nice !”’ 

It would, however, be a great 
mistake to suppose that the Queen 
is under ‘prelatical’ influences. 
It is probable that in the time of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s Court in- 
fluence, she might have been 
strongly influenced by the ‘ Angli- 
can’ system; but Prince Albert’s 
theological tastes did not lie in 
this direction. Since she has 
taken up her residence in Scot- 
land she has always recognised 
Presbyterianism as the established 
religion north of the Tweed. Her 
sympathies have been strongly 
bestowed this way. In the Life 
of Norman McLeod we have some 
very touching references to the 
Queen. Our readers will remem- 
ber that in the Queen’s Highland 
Journal there is a reference to 
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Dr. McLeod. ‘ Anything finer I 
never heard,’ wrote her Majesty. 
‘ The sermon, entirely extempore, 
was quite admirable, so simple 
and yet so eloquent, and so beau- 
tifully argued and put.’ McLeod 
says of his sermon: ‘ I preached 
without a note the same sermon 
I preached at Morven; and I 
never looked once at the royal 
seat, but solely at the congrega- 
tion. I tried to forget the great 
ones I saw, and remember the 
great ones I saw not.’ He says 
in his Journal, that while sitting 
on a block of granite in a field, 
‘I was roused from my reverie by 
some one asking me if I was the 
clergyman who had preached that 
day. I was soon in the presence 
of the Queen and Prince, when 
her Majesty came forward and 
said, with a sweet, kind, and 
smiling face, ‘‘ We wish to thank 
you for your sermon.” She then 
asked me how my father was, 
what was the name of my parish, 
&e., and they both continued 
their quiet evening walk alone.’ 
In 1861 he writes, ‘1 preached, 
by no means comfortably to my- 
self. I could not remember one 
sentence, and had to trust to the 
moment for expression. The 
Queen was most cordial in her 
thanks for the comfort I gave 
her, and commanded me to re- 
turn next year. I dined at the 
Castle, and spent really a charm- 
ing evening. I had a long walk 
with Lady Augusta Bruce during 
the interval, and learned much 
from her about the death of that 
noble loving woman, the Duchess 
of Kent, and of the Queen’s grief. 
She was a most God-fearing wo- 
man. I have been presented by 
the Queen with a delightful 
volume of hymns which her 
mother was fond of. The Queen's 
distress was deep and very bitter, 
but in e respect such as a 
daughter ought to feel. The sud- 
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denness—unexpected by even Sir 
J. Clark—of course shocked her. 
After dinner I had a most in- 
teresting conversation for about 
half an hour with the Prince Con- 
sort, and a good long one with 
the Queen.’ 

When the Queen first came to 
Scotland, after the death of Prince 
Albert, she commanded the at- 
tendance of Dr. McLeod at Bal- 
moral. He seems to have been 
honoured greatly by her Majesty's 
confidence, of which he speaks 
freely, though he also obviously 
maintains a becoming reticence. 
We make some profoundly inter- 
esting citations: ‘I am never 
tempted to conceal any conviction 
from the Queen ; for I feel she 
sympathises with what is true, and 
likes the speaker to utter the 
truth exactly as he believes it. ... 
All has passed well—that is to 
say, God enabled me to speak in 
private and in public to the 
Queen in such a way as seemed 
to me to be truth, the truth in 
God’s sight ; that which I believe 
she needed, though I felt it 
would be very trying to her spirit 
to receive it. And what fills me 
with deepest thanksgiving is, that 
she has received it, and written 
to me such a kind tender letter 
of thanks for it, which shall be 
treasured in my heart while I 
live. 

* After dinner I was summoned 
unexpectediy to the Queen’s room. 
She was alone. She met me, and, 
with an unutterably sad expres- 
sion, which filled my eyes with 
tears, at once began to speak 
about the Prince. It is impossi- 
ble for me to recall distinctly 
the sequence or substance of that 
long conversation. She spoke 
of his excellences—his love, his 
cheerfulness, how he was every- 
thing to her. She said she never 
shut her eyes to trials, but liked to 
look them in the face; how she 
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would never shrink from duty, 
but that all was at present done 
mechanically ; that her highest 
ideas of purity and love were 
obtained from him, and that God 
could not be displeased with her 
love. But there was nothing 
morbid in her grief. I spoke 
freely to her about all I felt re- 
garding him—the love of the 
nation and their sympathy—and 
took every opportunity of bring- 
ing before her the reality of God’s 
love and sympathy, her noble 
calling as a queen, the value of 
her life to the nation, the blessed- 
ness of prayer.’ 

In 1866 he writes: ‘I was 
asked by the Queen to visit her 
at Osborne during the holidays. 
I went there on Monday, 2d of 
January. The Queen, with most 
condescending kindness, com- 
manded me to plant a tree in 
memory of my visit.’ In October 
1871 he writes from Balmoral : ‘I 
preached extempore on “Our 
Father which art in heaven,” and 
on the education of man beyond 
the grave. We have here Helps 
and Mr. Forster, M.P.; and we 
have had tremendous theological 
talks till two p.m. I have the 
greatest possible respect for Fors- 
ter’s abilities and truthfulness. 
The Queen has asked me to re- 
main till to-morrow. I hope to 
have another set-to with the M.P. 
He seems to expect the same, as 
he said “ Hurrah!” when I told 
him I was to remain.’ 

In another passage relating to 
the Queen we have also an inter- 
esting reference to the eldest son 
of the Prince of Wales, our future 
monarch. ‘After dinner the Queen 
invited me to her room, where I 
found the Princess Helena and 
Marchioness of Ely. The Queen sat 
down tospinat a nice Scotch wheel, 
while I read Robert Burns to her: 
“Tam O'Shanter ” and “ A man’s 
a man for a’ that ”—her favour- 
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ites....The Prince of Wales 
sent a message asking me to go 
and see him. When I was there 
the young Prince of Wales fell 
on the floor-cloth, after lunch, 
with such a thump, as left a 
swollen blue mark on his fore- 
head. He cried for a minute, 
and then laughed most bravely. 
There was no fuss whatever made 
about him, by father, mother, or 
any one; yet it must haye been 
very sore, and I would have been 
nervous about it if it had hap- 
pened to Polly. He is a dear 
sweet child. All seemed to be 
very happy... . I saw and kissed 
the child to-day; and a more 
healthy, perfect, or delightful 
child I never saw.’ 

After Dr. McLeod’s death a 
most interesting autograph letter 
was addressed by the Queen to one 
of his brothers. A large number 
of cases are on record in which 
the Queen has written in a most 
kindly way on such occasions. 

An extremely interesting work, 
which has been very recently 
published, the Life of Sir Charles 
Lyell, has some most interesting 
references to the Queen and the 
Royal Family. Sir Charles had 
the honour of paying a visit at 
Osborne. ‘It is a very pleasant 
residence,’ he writes, ‘like a small 
German principality palace. .. . 
The Prince invited us to join the 
ladies and sit down at their table ; 
and I was asked by the Queen 
news of New York doings, and 
made them merry with Soft Shell, 
Old Hunkers, &c.; and gave 
them an account of the Exhibition 
prospects, United States pros- 
perity, &c.’ Here is a curious 
incident relating to the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier: ‘ They 
called suddenly and unexpectedly 
on the Queen—not incog., but 
in their public capacity—when 
she was in a delicate state of 
health, and not knowing exactly 
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what to do, and fearing she might 
commit herself, she very naturally 
sent off to Lord Palmerston to 
come directly ; but before he got 
there they had waited and waited 
till they got out of humour, 
and set off in about thirty hours 
afterwards.’ ‘The Queen told me 
that her sons had asked her if 
the Colenso whose arithmetic 
they had studied was the Bishop ; 
and had remarked, “Then he 
must be very clever.” I said that 
my nephew Arthur had said, “ I 
don’t like Colenso ; he gives me 
hard sums to do.” She laughed, 
and asking his age, said, “ All 
mine were older.” ’ 

‘ At Balmoral.—The day I went 
to dine there, Saturday last, I had 
first a long walk—Sir James 
Clark and I—with Mr. Birch and 
his pupil, a pleasing lively boy, 
whose animated description of 
the conjurer, or Wizard of the 
North, whom they had seen a 
few days before, was very amts- 
ing. “He (the wizard) had cut 
to pieces mamma’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief, then darmed it and ironed 
it, so that it was as entire as ever; 
he had fired a pistol, and caused 
five or six watches to go through 
Gibbs’s (one of their footmen) 
head, and all were tied to a chair 
on Gibbs’s other side,” and so 
forth ; “ but papa (Prince Albert) 
knows how all these things are 
done, and had the watches really 
gone through Gibbs’s head he 
could hardly have looked so well, 
though he was confounded.” 
Sometimes I walked alone with 
the child, who asked me the names 
of plants, and to let him see 
spiders, &c., through my magni- 
fying glass, sometimes with the 
tutor, whom I continue to like 
more as I become better acquaint- 
ed. After our ramble of two 
hours and a half through some 
wild scenery, I was sent for to 
join another party ; where I found 
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the Queen, Prince, and Lord 
John by a deep pool on the river 
Dee, fishing for trout and salmon. 

‘ After the Queen had entered 
the Castle the Prince kept me so 
long, and we kept one another so 
late, talking on all kinds of sub- 
jects, that a messenger came from 
her Majesty saying it was only 
quarter of an hour to dinner-time. 

‘ After the ladies had gone to 
the drawing-room we had much 
lively talk, which the Prince pro- 
moted greatly, telling some amus- 
ing stories himself, and encourag- 
ing others by laughing at theirs. 

‘ Next day I wentto church. The 
prayer for the parish, magistracy, 
Queen and Royal Family, judges, 
ministers of religion, Parliament, 
and whole nation, was just such 
as you would have liked, and in 
excellent taste, with nothing which 
a republican jealous of equality 
could, I think, have objected to, 
and which I believe our sovereign 
and her husband would thoroughly 
appreciate the simplicity of. They 
shoved the box on the end ofa 
long pole to Queen and Prince 
and maids of honour, as to all the 
rest of the congregation, and each 
dropped in their piece of coin. 
After church I had much conver- 
sation alone with Prince Albert, 
whose mind is in full activity on 
a variety of grave subjects, while 
he is invigorating his body with 
field-sports.’ 

We find a very interesting let- 
ter to Mr. John Murray the pub- 
lisher, after the death of the Prince 
Consort, in which Lyell sums up 
his impressions respecting him : 

‘The late Prince Consort cer- 
tainly deserves the most eloquent 
éloge that one of your best writers 
can give him in the Quarterly. ... 
I believe it was a common idea 
that he was too reserved, but he 
was very much the reverse. I am 
sure that not a few can affirm that 
he talked most freely and without 
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restraint on a great variety of 
subjects on which many public 
men would have been somewhat 
afraid of committing themselves. 
He was certainly very careful, as 
became a man in his position, to 
avoid personalities ; but he spoke 
out his opinions fearlessly, often 
on the most speculative as well as 
on practical subjects, and always 
listened patiently to what one had 
to say on the other side... . The 
quantity of work he got through, 
in spite of innumerable interrup- 
tions, was immense. His foreign 
correspondence alone, which the 
public here knew nothing of, 
would have been thought sufficient 
occupation for one who had no- 
thing else to do. I remember on 
two occasions, when he was called 
upon to write addresses, one as 
President of the British Associa- 
tion, and one again for the Social 
Science meeting, that he told me 
that they taxed him rather too 
much, as his other engagements 
were so numerous, and many of 
them requiring much thought.. .. 
When I first knew him, about 
fifteen years ago, I found that he 
had read my First Travels in 
North America with some atten- 
tion, and he referred more than 
once to what I had said on edu- 
cational matters. He was very 
sanguine of the progress that 
might be made in his own time in 
the diffusion of popular educa- 
tion. Twelve’ or thirteen years 
later he was equally zealous in the 
cause, but expressed his disap- 
pointment that “ all that we of this 
generation in this country can 
hope is to teach those who will 
educate the generation that is to 
follow.” ... He often alluded to 
the want of cultivation of the 
German language amongst the 
higher class, and the number of 
diplomatists who had been sent to 
German courts, and even import- 
ant embassies, who knew little or 
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nothing of the language of the 
people. It is well known how 
much he tried to remedy this by 
giving prizes at Eton, &c. When 
first the excellence and originality 
of his speeches and addresses on 
various occasions attracted atten- 
tion, it was very commonly asked, 
Who wrote them for him? When 
I declared to some who put this 
question that I was convinced he 
got no help from any one in the 
way of ideas or opinions, I found 
people very incredulous. Itseemed 
to me that for years he was under- 
rated, at least that his great talents 
were not duly appreciated, and 
that his character was not under- 
stood. . . . I never made any notes 
of conversations which I had with 
the Prince, but I have a vivid 
recollection of many which I have 
never repeated to any one, think- 
ing that it would be a breach of 
confidence.’ 

‘I only got a short walk in the 
garden with Sir James Clark, 
when the Prince of Hesse sent for 
me, and as I entered, the Princess 
Alice received me, and said she 
remembered me since Balmoral 
days, and introduced me to her 
husband. Her manners are very 
charming, and she talks most 
freely on all subjects. He has 
really read me as far as the end of 
glacial chapters with attention. 
They had been discussing the time 
it would take for all the existing 
races to have come from one ori- 
ginal pair. Arthur Stanley is 
evidently a very great favourite 
with the Princess. . .. The Queen 
sent for me before four o’clock,and 
talked with me alone for an hour 
and a quarter, mostly about Prince 
Albert, leading me also to talk 
of him. Arthur Stanley recom- 
mended her to read my Antiquity. 
She asked me a good deal about 
the Darwinian theory, as well as 
Antiquity of Man. She has a clear 
understanding, and thinks quite 
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fearlessly for herself, and yet very 
modestly. Nothing could be more 
natural and touching than her ad- 
miration for the Prince. She 
said that for one who had so much 
enjoyment in the present, which 
he found wherever he was, it 
was remarkable that he was cheer- 
ful whenever he had to change 
place or business. If they were 
at Balmoral or Osborne, and were 
called to Windsor, he not only 
went, but never allowed himself 
to be put out. As soon as we 
had done talking over books, &c., 
I went to the Swiss Cottage, where 
the Prince of Hesse and Prince 
Alfred were waiting .... The 
Princess Helena and her next 
sister joined us at the museum. 
I then started with Becker and 
Ruland on a geological walk along 
the seaside, and in our way fell 
in first with the Queen driving 
Princess Alice in a pony-car. 
They went alone, without any 
servant, to the seaside, called a 
boat, and took a row afterwards. 
Prince Alfred took a boat, and 
rowed the Prince of Hesse out to 
the Queen’s boat. He had no 
sailor to help him. In our walk 
we fell in with Miss Hilliard and 
Princess Beatrice, who asked us 
to come to a small miniature fort 
constructed in the grounds by 
Prince Alfred, with a moat and 
ram and drawbridge. Here 
she played all sorts of pranks with 
Becker, who barked as a dog, and 
got into a small miniature barrack, 
and then shut her up in it, and 
so on. She has wonderful spirits. 
We went over the kitchen in the 
Swiss Cottage, in which the royal 
children cook all sorts of things, 
quite a large batterie de cuisine, 
and they invite Becker and others 
to come and eat the produce. 
When the Swiss Cottage, in part 
of which the gardener lives, was 
built, the boys used to work two 
or three hours a day in earnest 
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with the labourers, and got cer- 
tificates of work done from the 
foreman, and sent in a regular 
bill, which the Prince Consort 
paid exactly according to the 
then rate of wages, to give them 
an idea of such things. Then we 
went over the tool-house—the 
initials of every child on each 
watering-pot, wheelbarrow, &c. ; 
then over the separate garden- 
plots belonging to each, from the 
Princess Royal’s down to Prin- 
cess Beatrice’s, each of equal size. 
The Queen has just started, with 
Lady Mount-Edgeumbe and Sir 
James Clark, to see Netley Hos- 
pital. It is almost the first time 
she has proposed anything of the 
kind, and they are all glad she is 
going. I take for granted that 
Princess Alice has also gone, but 
I did not hear. The Queen has 
always dined privately with her 
own family, and will, I suppose, 
do so to-day. A most beautiful 
small anzroid, not bigger than a 
very large pocket-watch, has come 
down from Negretti, for the 
Queen to measure heights with at 
Balmoral. They have a fine tele- 
scope for star-gazing, and the 
night I arrived saw Jupiter and 
his satellites, which I only heard 
about to-day. At every turn one 
meets the hand of the Prince 
Consort. . .. I daresay Mary and 
Katherine will have told you my 
Osborne news. It was a great 
satisfaction to have a good long 
talk quite alone with the Queen 
for an hour and a quarter, and 
about one for whom I had such a 
regard, and for whom I felt, though 
it would not be etiquette to say 
so, such real friendship, as I did 
for the late Prince Albert. I do 
not think she has given way more 
than is perfectly natural : all ne- 
cessary duties she has performed. 
. .. She said he was always cheer- 
ful, and determined tothink every- 
thing for the best; a short life, 
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among other things, of which he 
had sometimes a slight presenti- 
ment, in spite of his good health. 
She has, of course, been reading 
many serious books, and I asked 
her if she had read what Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie has said about death. 
She said she had, and was much 
struck with his observing that if 
we knew what those we had loved 
were doing in another world, or 
if we even knew the exact time 
of our own death, it would alter 
the whole complexion of our lives, 
and probably make us perform 
our duties less well in this life. 
I had a talk with Princess Alice 
and her husband separately in 
their rooms on another occasion, 
and, another evening, a long con- 
versation with the Queen, Prince 
and Princess of Hesse, and Prince 
Alfred, very cheerful, about books 
and things in general. One morn- 
ing I had a walk with the Prince 
of Hesse and Prince Alfred, and 
no one else; and Prince Alfred 
showed me over the museum in 
the garden, in which are all the 
birds stuffed which he and the 
Prince of Wales had shot in dif- 
ferent countries.’ 

We quote the following pas- 
sage from a new book of travels :* 

‘In March 1880, there arrived 
at Flushing the yacht of the Prince 
of Wales, with his Royal High- 
ness and Prince Leopold on board. 
During their stay they visited the 
neighbouring town of Middelburg, 
accumpanied by a Dutch official. 
There they entered the shop of 
an Israelitish vendor of antiquities, 
of whom the Prince of Wales 
purchased a pair of old Delft 
vases, which he directed him to 
send on board his yacht. In the 
evening, while his Royal High- 
ness was on deck, the dealer 
made his appearance with the 
vases. He was dressed in his 


* Land of Dykes and Windmills, By 
F, 8. Bird. (Low & Co.) 
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best clothes, and on his arrival at 
Flushing had evidently learned 
the rank of the customer. Having 
delivered up the vases, he accosted 
a Dutch gentleman present, and 
desired him to point out to him 
the Prince of Wales. His request 
having been complied with, “ Do 
you think, sir,” said he, speaking 
Dutch in a low voice, “that his 
Highness would mind shaking 
hands with me?’ The oddness of 
the inquiry caused the other to 
smile; and ere he could reply the 
Prince of Wales, followed by his 
brother, came up, and, observing 
the dealer’s attentive glances, 
asked if anything was the matter. 

‘Having received an explana- 
tion, he very good-naturedly ex- 
tended his hand to the dealer, say- 
ing, with a smile, “I am the Prince 
of Wales, and this is my brother 
Prince Leopold. 1 have much 
pleasure in shaking hands with 
you.” The vend«r of antiquities 
made an obeisance, and returned 
home in great exultation. The 
fact that he had the honour of 
shaking hands with the future 
King of England will probably 
descend to his lowest posterity as 
an anecdote well worthy of being 
retained in the family.’ 

In Ticknor’s Life and Letters 
there is an interesting note re- 
lating to the Queen. Mr. Abbots 
Lawrence, the American Minister 
in England, writes to a friend, ‘I 
was present a few evenings since, 
when the Queen asked Mr. Macau- 
lay what new book he could re- 
commend for her reading. He 
replied that he would recommend 
her Majesty to send for the His- 
tory of Spanish Literature, by an 
American, Mr. Ticknor of Boston.’ 
In this work there is an interest- 
ing letter from Sir E. Head to 
Mr. Ticknor, written in 1860: 
‘I am able to tell you that every 
one in this country sets the high- 
est value on the courtesy and 
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friendly feeling towards the Prince 
of Wales. I may begin from the 
top, for I had the opportunity of 
talking both to the Queen and 
Prince Albert on the subject last 
week, The Prince appeared in 
good spirits, and perfectly recover- 
ed from his long voyage. Prince 
Albert expressed himself to me 
personally in terms much stronger 
than was necessary with reference 
to the Prince’s visit. I attributed a 
large portion of its success to the 
Prince of Wales’s own courtesy and 
good-nature, which is strictly true.’ 

Not only does the Queen read 
all the best books, but she sees all 
the best people, and obtains from 
them an additional knowledge be- 
yond books can confer. Her 
Majesty always keeps thoroughly 
abreast of the events of the day. 
We know instances of persons of 
great musical genius being invited 
to sing before the Queen. The 
latest explorer of Central Africa 
is undoubtedly Mr. Thompson, 
and in his work Mr. Thompson 
tells us how he was summoned 
into the royal presence. In Mr. 
Blaikie’s Personal Life of Dr. 
Livingstone we have a very inter- 
esting narrative. He was honour- 
ed by the Queen with a private 
interview : ‘She sent for Living- 
stone, who attended her Majesty 
at the Palace without ceremony, 
in his black coat and blue trou- 
sers, and his cap surrounded with 
a stripe of gold lace. This was 
his usual attire, and the cap had 
now become the appropriate dis- 
tinction of one of her Majesty’s 
consuls—an official position to 
which the traveller attaches great 
importance, as giving him con- 
sequence in the eyes of natives 
and authority over the members 
of the expedition. The Queen 
conversed with him affably for 
half an hour on the subject of his 
travels. Dr. Livingstone told her 
Majesty that he would now be 
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able to say to the natives that he 
had seen his chief, his not having 
done so before having been a con- 
stant subject of surprise to the 
children of the African wilderness. 
He mentioned to her Majesty also 
that the people were in the habit 
of inquiring whether his chief were 
wealthy ; and when he assured 
them that she was very wealthy, 
they would ask how many cows 
she had got, a question at which 
the Queen laughed heartily.’ 

In the Life of Charles Kingsley 
we have a few references to the 
Queen and Royal Family, although 
these are of a guarded kind, and 
more reticence is observed on 
the subject than in other bio- 
graphies, When Charles Kingsley 
was Professor of Modern His- 
tory of Cambridge, the Prince of 
Wales attended his lectures, and 
Mr. Kingsley also acted as his 
private instructor. Beyond all 
other men, however, the late 
Dean Stanley was most close- 
ly concerned in the education of 
the Prince. In Stanley's Ser- 
mons in the East there is much 
indirect information about the 
Prince. We have heard Dr. 
Lightfoot, the Bishop of Durham, 
give some account of the Prince 
during his stay at Cambridge. 
Not only in the Life of Kingsley, 
but also in the Life of Dean 
Alford, there are some interesting 
references. Alford was thoroughly 
loyal, and missed no opportunity 
of seeing the Queen on any public 
occasion. Then he became a 
royal chaplain, and had to preach 
at stated seasons. On the first 
occasion ‘ the Prince Consort, the 
King of the Belgians, the Princess 
Alice, and the Prince Louis of 
Hesse were present, with her 
Majesty. ... Mrs. Stanley died on 
Wednesday, after only a week’s 
illness. The Queen was most 
kind, and offered to telegraph for 
her son ; but it would have been 
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no good, he was gone so far up 
the Nile.’ In 1870 he goes ‘to 
the Queen’s concert at Bucking- 
ham Palace: very interesting ; 
Nillson, Patti, and old Mario.’ 
We have only the record of one 
personal interview, which was on 
December 4, 1864: 

*Preached at the chapel from 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. After service the 
librarian showed me the library. 
Whilst we were there the two 
young Princes came in to look at 
some portfolios and photographs 
of Raffaelle’s works, They are 
nice intelligent lads. Prince 
Arthur is handsome. On my re- 
turn to the Deanery I heard 
the Queen had sent to say that 
‘she wished to see me with the 
Dean at three. We were shown 
‘into a small room, the Prince 
Consort’s private sitting - room, 
full of furniture, with many lit- 
tle comforts about. The Queen 
entered hy a door opposite. We 
all stood; the interview lasted 
about halfan hour. Her manner 
was very kind and gentle, quite 
such as to lead us on and make 
one at home.’ After the death of 
the Dean, of course we find the 
Queen writing in her own kindly 
sympathetic way to the widow. 

We have thus brought together 
a collection of passages—which is, 
however, by no means exhaustive 
—relating to the private life and 
character of her Majesty and some 
members of her family. Next 
month we hope to return to the 
subject. The different authorities 
cited are very various, but the 
consensus they exhibit is extremely 
remarkable. The Queen’s exist- 
ence is passed en évidence. It is 
in the full glare ‘of that fierce 
light that beats upon a throne.’ 
The general and most impressive 
result has been to raise loyalty in 
our own country into a native 
passion, a feeling of reverence and 
of personal affection. There is no 
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living potentate who has so min- 
gled his life with that of his people, 

made his private affairs an open 
secret, and has given publicity to 
the private details of life. There 

is no monarch of past history 
whose life has been so completely 
revealed from first to last, and 

endures the scrutiny so well. For 

a real knowledge and estimate of 

character in the case of other 

monarchs, we have had to wait 

till long-closed archives of State 

are unsealed and private memoirs 

brought to light. Not till recent 

years have we fairly understood, 

if even now we fully under- 

stand, the character of our other 

Queens Regnant, Elizabeth and 

Anne. But that name of happiest 

omen, Victoria, is crowned not only 

with the triumphs of war and 

diplomacy, but no less with the 

victories of peace. She rules that 

woman’s kingdom, in which peace, _ 
gentleness, and affection are the 

primal powers. The elements 

of her character are plainly dis- 

cernible. As in Wordsworth’s 

‘Vision of Delight,’ we have ‘en- 

durance, firmness, temperance, 

skill’ We have, as its basis, a 

deep unaffected feeling of religion 

and conscientiousness. On the 

one hand, we have great natural 

energy and good sense; on the 

other hand, a culture of extra- 

ordinary extent and variety, and 
an experience in public affairs 

which is almost entirely without 
parallel. The keen sensitiveness 

of a high-toned woman, the com- 

prehensive and catholic sympa- 
thies of a patriotic monarch, mark 
the Queen and mother of the land. 

‘Happy is the nation that is in 
such a case,’ whose sovereign 
evokes its chivalry, elevates its 
standard of purity and honour, 
commands its loving obedience, 
adorns its roll of annals; a sove 

reign most truly womanly, most 
truly regal! F. A. 
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I am a sailor-doctor by profession. 
This is equivalent to stating that 
I do not go to sea for pleasure. 
On the contrary, no sooner do I 
set foot on the deck of the vessel 
to which I have been appointed, 
than all my care and responsibi- 
lity begins, a burden which only 
falls off my shoulders when the 
cruise or the commission ends, 
and I step once more on shore, a 
free man, for the time being at all 
events. 

You may judge, therefore, of 


the feeling of enjoyment, rest, 


and comfort I experienced in 
finding myself lately on board 
one of the crack Liverpool 


liners, bound for New York City, 


a@ passenger among passengers,” 


with neither care nor worry on 
my mind, as free as the brave 
nor’-easter that was helping to 
rush us down the Irish Channel. 
No letters to write, no papers to 
sign, no sick to see. Jones might 
faint in the stoke-hole, Cheeks 
the marine might blow his thumb 
off, or the captain of the maintop 
might tumble from aloft, but no 
breathless sick-bay man would 
come rushing to me for assistance. 
It was, indeed, a holiday. A 
better ship too ora safer never 
dipped prow into blue water. 
From stem to stern, on deck or 
"tween decks, man-o’-war’s-man 
though I am, I could hardly find 
a fault with her. No better mess, 
either, did I ever have in ‘the 
service ;’ and, as far as the officers 
of the ship were concerned, no 
jollier messmates. The captain 
sat at the head of one table, the 
purser at the other, and opposite 
to him the doctor; and the prin- 


cipal aim and object of these three 
gentlemen all the voyage through 
seemed to be to make the pas- 
sengers feel happy and at home. 
The purser in particular I shall 
never forget. He was always in 
good-humour, always pleasant and 
pleasing, possessed of an inex- 
haustible fund of anecdote, and 
wore a smile on his rosy face that 
would have made the veriest land- 
lubber feel certain in his own 
mind that there is no life like the 
life of a sailor, and that living on 
shore is all a mistake. 

I have sailed several times 
from England to India, and vice 
versd, in the P. & O. boats, and 
probably 1 ought to say that that 
company’s bill of fare is a trifle 
longer than ours on this Atlantic 
steamer was; but, in justice to 
the latter, I must also add, that 
I never lived better in any Eng- 
lish hotel than I did on board of 
her: to say nothing of the extra 
appetite the ocean gives one, com- 
bined with perfect freedom from 
care and worry. 

May I be allowed to add, 
parenthetically, that I wonder a 
voyage to and from the States is 
so seldom resorted to by invalids 
belonging to our own couutry? 
What a world of good it would 
do to men of business and profes- 
sional men, for instance, whose 
nervous systems have suffered 
from overwork ! Do they fear the 
seat They would be as safe and 
comfortable in these splendid 
liners as they could be on shore. 
Mal de mer, is that the bugbear? 
Bah! we weren’t well out of 
Queenstown till everybody was 
on deck, looking as jolly as sand- 
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boys and as happy as kings. The 
expense? I question if one could 
live more cheaply while travel- 
ling anywhere. Thirty guineas 
only for a return ticket, with 
first-class everything included 
therein, bar wine ; and very little 
of that is needed at sea, for ozone 
is far better than wine. If the 
invalid or pleasure-seeker were to 
spend a month in the cities of the 
States, he would find an hotel 
system which for general manage- 
ment and cheapness can hardly 
be equalled in the world. 

But there, I am not writing at 
present for invalids ; and I do not 
think there was one on board fore 
or aft, but we were strong in the 
Irish emigrant element. Here in 
the saloon, for example, was a 
landlord going away to the Far 
West in the hopes of bettering 
himself. With him were his pretty 
and rather delicate-looking young 
wife and two brave and charm- 
ing children. For all the trouble 
and trials he had come through 
in the old country, O’B—— 
hadn’t let down his heart; in- 
deed, he was the life and soul of 
the quarter-deck, though maybe 
his mirth did not always come 
right away up from his heart. 

‘Och, well,’ he said to me one 
evening, with the least bit in the 
world of a sigh, ‘sure Nebraska 
must be a queer place if it isn’t 
any better than Ireland, for sorrow 
a taste of rent I’ve taken for two 
years and more.’ 

We had fine weather all the 
way down Channel, and made a 
quick passage to Queenstown. We 
lay off here, and tugs brought the 
emigrants alongside, to the num- 
ber of nine hundred and over. 
It was afternoon, bright and clear, 
though somewhat cold ; and every- 
body had come on deck to see 
them arrive. A motley crew they 
were, too, that were packed as 
thickly as herrings on the deck of 
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that not over-cleanly but terribly 
fussy wee tug-boat. From stem 
to stern was one solid mass of 
humanity, a sea of heads and 
shoulders. Of both sexes were 
they, pretty evenly mixed, and of 
all ages from seven to seventy. 
One could easily believe that 
yonder babe in arms was merely 
a pioneer in embryo—that in all 
probability he would turn out to 
be a good citizen of the Great 
Republic, and that there was even 
a chance of his being one day 
elected President. But look at 
that aged lean-cheeked crone, with 
her gray elfin locks escaping from 
under her shawl, who wrings her 
withered hands and weeps as she 
takes one more look homewards 
at the green shores she will never 
see again. What good can she 
ever be or do in the far-off plains 
of Nevada or Wisconsin? But 
doubtless she has a story of her 
own, if we only knew it. 

I have not yet told the reader 
that the season was spring, the 
month April, and the weather 
therefore somewhat raw and chilly. 
We could not help wondering, 
therefore, to see the large majority 
of these emigrants so very thinly 
clad. The ‘boys’ were bare-necked, 
and carried bits of ash saplings 
and bits of bundles ; but no signs 
of top-coat or waterproof had they, 
nor did I during the whole voyage 
observe that any one of them pos- 
sessed such a necessity. But they 
were mostly young, and looked 
raw-boned and wiry enough to 
endure anything. The lasses— 
many of whom were pretty and 
comely—were just as badly off in 
the matter of dress as the lads. 
Their garments were scanty, and 
they nearly all had little tartan 
shawls over their otherwise bare 
heads. They put one in mind of 
the factory-girls of Dundee or 
Aberdeen. One would have 
thought, to look at them, they 
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were merely going on a few hours’ 
outing instead of a ten days’ voy- 
age across the wide and (some- 
times) stormy Atlantic. But 
where, I asked myself, is the lug- 
gage belonging to these poor 
creatures? Not getting a satis- 
factory answer from myself, I put 
the same question to my friend 
the purser. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘most of their luggage they carry 
on their backs; the rest consists 
of a bed and a blanket.’ 

It wasn’t a feather-bed, I felt 
sure, that the purser referred to, 
only a bit of a mattress ; and many 
had not that, but slept all the 
voyage on the bare boards. They 
were not, however, to be pitied on 
this account, for the bare clean 
boards of a comfortable ship are 
infinitely to be preferred to the 
leeside of a mud fence on the 
bare hillside. Over and above 
the mattress and blanket, the emi- 


grants have to provide themselves — 


with a tin pot or pannikin and a 
plate and a spoon. Indeed, their 
whole outfit is a very light and 
airy one ; but then the voyage is 
not long, they have been used to 
rough it in the old country, and 
they never grumble while going 
to the new. 

The tug-boats now began to 
disgorge themselves, and the emi- 
grants to crowd on board, and the 
purser stood by to collect tickets, 
with a view to prevent stowaways 
from taking an uninvited voyage 
with us. But stowaways do get on 
board nevertheless, not so much at 
Queenstown, however, as at Liver- 
pool If they are found out be- 
fore reaching the former port they 
are landed ; if not, they are set to 
work, and a very unenviable life 
some of them have. I would not 
advise any one to ship as stow- 
away on a Liverpool liner. A 
stowaway’s dines do not fall in 
pleasant places. 

Six guineas is the price of the 
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passage-money to New York ; and 
it speaks well for the sons and 
daughters of old Erin, that in 
cases innumerable the passage- 
money of the emigrants is paid by 
relations who have previously 
gone to the West and done well. 
Probably this fact accounts for the 
presence of so many aged men and 
women among them. 

It would seem that the class of 
emigrants is subject to change, 
for some five or six years ago it 
was chiefly clerks, artisans, and 
young men of that kind, who went 
out; now it is principally such 
poor people as i have just named 
—tillers of the soil, in fact. 

But now we are off : ordefs are 
being issued from the officers on 
the bridge, the steam snorts and 


. roars from the pipe, the engines 


rattle and revolve, and the great 
ship heads away for the ocean, 
just as the gloaming shadows 
begin to fall on the land. 

I had a friend forward in the 
steerage, or | should have had no 
excuse to gothere. He lived in 
the butcher’s cabin, and rejoiced 
in being a brave old-fashioned 
‘die-hard’ Scotch terrier-dog. Now 
the night was exceedingly fine, 
the good ship hardly ever lifted 
her head, and a big round moon 
silvered the sea, and made the 
long wake we left behind us look 
like a pathway of snow. A large 
number of emigrants remained on 
deck for many hours; but there 
was quite a crowd in the fore-cabin 
nevertheless, for remember we 
were eleven hundred souls all told. 
But I shall not attempt to describe 
the scene in these ‘tween decks 
further than to say it was a very 
animated one indeed, and not 
over-savoury. Here was a grou 
gathered around a white-haired old 
emigrant who, Bible in hand, was 
preaching; here another group 
singing hymns; here an old wo- 
man praying while the tears 
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streamed down over her cheeks 
and nose; here still another 
group was squatting on the deck, 
having ‘a sly dram,’ and singing 
* Auld Lang Syne;’ and yonder a 
quieter group squatting under the 
lamp playing cards. But all were 
animated, and all seemingly im- 
bued with the idea that the sea 
had no discomforts and no terrors 
to tremble at. It came on to 
blow a little next day, the ship 
began to nod and bow to the ad- 
vancing waves ; and when I went 
forward in the evening to see my 
die-hard, behold, I found no soul 
in the steerage. Hushed were the 


voices of the psalm-singers, silent © 


the chanters of hymns, gone the 
wassailers, and gone the players 
of cards; but from the sleeping- 
cabins all around me came a 
moaning and a groaning that told 
me plainly enough that 


‘ The flowers 0 the forest were a’ wede 
away. 
Thus passed the first and second 
nights of our emigrants’ life at 
sea. 
The weather settled down now 
into what we might call the 
moderately fine. There was a bit 
of a breeze, and it was in the 
right direction, blowing about 
east and by south ; so fore and 
aft canvas was hung up, and this 
served to steady us, and gave the 
ship a trifle of a list to leeward ; 
and our cabin passengers, walking 
on the weather quarter-deck, were 
quite proud at finding themselves 
able, apparently, to use their sea- 
legs. But there, with the cabin 
passengers I have positively no- 
thing to do; I must lay for’ard. 
Well, then, with a bright sun 
playing at hide-and-seek among 
white cumulus and gray cumulus, 
a fresh and pleasant breeze blow- 
ing, a sparkling sea all around, 
and a whale in sight, what more 
natural than that the emigrants 
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should forget all about sea-sick- 
ness, and come up from below? 
They did, in crowds; and very 
happy and jolly they appeared. 
The laughing and joking were 
‘immense,’ to use an ugly slang 
word. They seemed to fall into 
groups quite naturally. But the 
largest group—in fact it was more 
a mob than a group—squatted, 
or lay, or lounged on the weather 
side of the deck, close to the 
wooden bars that barricaded them 
off from the quarter-deck and the 
quality. Here their chief amuse- 
ment was watching and criticising 
us, our dress, our looks, our lan- 
guage, and the games we played. 
When some days had passed 
away, and mal de mer was as far 
astern as green Erin itself, what 
with the good living they had 
enjoyed, and the pure fresh air 
they were constantly breathing, 
our emigrants began to feel quite 
jolly and frisky. Why, it oc- 
curred to them, couldn’t they get 
up some amusement as well as 
the quality—a ball, or a concert, 
or something? The concert was 
the first idea to be carried out; 
and a strange promiscuous kind of 
an entertainment it was, any one 
singing just as the spirit moved 
him, and sometimes even a girl 
leading with sweet contralto voice. 
It was soon discovered that one 
of their number possessed a con- 
certina ; and it was not long ere 
both he and his instrument were 
requisitioned pro bono publico 
of the emigrants. In a rough 
kind of a way the owner could 
play a jig ; to which there was a 
deal of dancing or capering, with 
a lot of wild ‘ hooching.’ 
Both myself and my die-hard, 
I think, were somewhat respected 
and liked forward ; for the die- 
hard had a kindly glance for 
everybody, and I - had—vwell, 
spoken not unkindly to a few. 
* Yes,’ I said to myself one fine 
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evening, ‘ why shouldn’t I go and 
give them a dance? Why should 
my darling Cremona lie mute in 
its baize-lined coffin ? Why should 
I feel shy and ashamed to give 
these poor creatures pleasure ? 

I sent for the boy with the con- 

certina, and told him what I was 
going to do, and tuned my fiddle 
to his instrument, and told him 
his part. 
* Don’t attempt,’ I said, ‘ to fol- 
low me in any airplay. Only 
stick to the key-note, and give 
me a kind of bass.’ 

A minute or two after, we were 
both seated on top of the barri- 
cade. 

‘Clear the decks, boys,’ I cried, 
‘and I'll give you a dance.’ 

The cabin passengers, wonder- 
ing, but delighted, crept up be- 


hind the musicians, and the ‘ boys’ * 


speedily cleared the deck. I was 
in fine form ; and with hardly a 
preamble I started off into one of 


the maddest, merriest Irish jigs - 


that ever I learned, playing on 
three flats, and shifting oft, to 
give it that slight touch of melan- 
choly, without which not even a 
jig can be thoroughly Irish. 
When I finished I was famous. 
But I didn’t give them time to 
bother me with blarney, for 


‘Hornpipes, strathspeys, and jigs and 
8, 
Put life and mettle in their heels.’ 


You can imagine the scene, 
reader; I shall not attempt to 
describe that. When I thought 
they were a bit tired, and as my 
own fingers ached, I sang that 
charming song, ‘The Wearing 0’ 
the Green.’ To tell of the effect 
the song had on those poor emi- 
grants would savour of egotism 
on my part. I was glad to rattle 
off again intoa jig. Then I went 
below, having done some good, I 
think 


I give this little sketch to show 
what our Irish emigrants were at 
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their best on board. A rough 
lot, it may be admitted —in other 
words, the raw material from 
which the mighty Kepublic is 
manufactured ; and ‘ not bad stuff 
either,’ as a Yankee observed to 
me. 

Let me now say a word or two 
about the manner of life of these 
emigrants on board, and about 
the onerous duties the purser and 
doctor have to perform ; for these 
two officers must go hand in 
hand in the work of supervi- 
sion. 

I am not quite sure what time 
the emigrants have to get up in 
the morning; but I believe it is 
at half-past six or seven. They, 
at all events, have had a good ‘long 
night in,’ as sailors call it; and 
their sleeping-berths can hardly be 
considered uncomfortable—they 
are six feet long by three feet 
wide. When they turn out in 
the morning they have a wash, 
there being two apartments de- 
voted to this purpose—one for 
the men, another for the women. 
After this they can go on deck 
for a little fresh air until breakfast 
is served. The hour for this 
meal is half-past seven; and it 
consists of bread-and-butter and 
hot rolls, with tea and coffee ad 
libitum—the rule being to let them 
have all they can eat, while no- 
thing must be recklessly wasted. 

Dinner is served at twelve 
o'clock. Menu: Soup first, and 
afterwards fresh boiled meat of 
some kind, with potatoes and 
bread in abundance. This meal 
is supplemented on Sundays by 
the addition of a substantial al- 
lowance of plum-pudding. 

Then at five o'clock tea comes 
on the board; but so generous is 
this meal, that it might well be 
called supper, oatmeal porridge 
or gruel being a staple dish ; and, 
in addition to this, there is tea 
or coffee with bread-and-butter. 
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Indeed, the whole dietary is on 
the most liberal scale. 

The emigrants are got below 
between nine and ten ; and so 
ends the day. 

Smoking is allowed at any time 
on the upper deck; but pipes 
must not even be lighted "tween 
decks. I hardly know what all 
the purser has not to do—often 
he has a hard enough time of it ; 
and he must be a light sleeper, 
for he may be seen taking a walk 
through the steerage, like an un- 
easy ghost, at almost any hour of 
the night, so that no impropriety 
of any kind is likely to arise. The 
principal part of hisduty consistsin 
seeing after the comfort of the emi- 
grants under his charge, and that 
all sanitary arrangements are well 
and properly carried out. There 
is a great deal of washing and 
scrubbing of decks and berths 
goes on daily; and with the emi- 
grants themselves the purser must 
be very firm, though by no means 
rough. He must see that they 
are perfectly clean in habits and 
person, and that they keep them- 
selves so; the great object being 
to get them safely over to the 
’ other side of the Atlantic without 
the chance of illness of any kind 
arising. To effect this he has not 
only to keep them and all their 
surroundings sweet and clean, but 
he must try his best to keep them 
happy and in good-humour. The 
first two or three days, when he 
has to combat the physical and 
mental effects of sea-sickness 
among his people, are by far the 
hardest on the purser; but if the 
other officers of the ship are kindly 
disposed towards the emigrants, 
and forbearing, the load lies much 
lighter on the purser’s shoulders. 

With the women, I was told 
by this officer, he has much more 
trouble than with the men. I 
hope I may not be accused of 
ungallantry if I say that the pur- 
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ser’s experience is precisely my 
own. Asa rule, women are bad 
sailors, and worse than babiesatsea. 

Talking about babies, we had 
one born during the passage. It 
came on board, too, on the only 
stormy night we had. The doctor 
and I had the poor woman in the 
hospital, which was right away 
for’ard on deck. The seas were 
hitting us hard, and tons of water 
coming in board over the bows 
and over the hospital. We had 
over five hundred women on board, 
but not one could we get to help 
us to do the needful by baby ; 
so, with the assistance of the ship’s 
steward, we did the best we could, 
though during the bathing process 
a green sea burst open the hospital- 
door, and nearly washed us all 
away. 

The emigrants require very 
little assistance at the hands of 
the doctor in the matter of medi- 
cine. Some of them looked sickly 
and dull enough when they came 
on board; but, short though the 
voyage was, those same people 
were far less hollow about the 
cheeks and temples when they 
stepped on shore at New York. 
This is of course attributable to 
the fresh air and good living. 

Happy and jolly though we all 
were on board, both fore and aft, 
nobody, I daresay, was very sorry 
when land was sighted at last. 
Next day we were alongside the 
custom-house, and by and by our 
emigrants were taken on shore. 

Castle Garden, as it is called, is 
the temporary home of the emi- 
grants at New York. This place 
was, I believe, originally an old 
Dutch church ; it next became a 
concert-hall. Here it was, in- 
deed, that Jenny Lind made her 
début under Barnum. It has since 
been taken up by the emigration 
authorities, and all the emigrants 
pass through it, and have their 
names, ages, and so forth regis- 
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tered, and are afforded every op- 
portunity of finding out the ad- 
dresses of any friends of theirs 
who may have come out to the 
country before them. At Castle 
Garden emigrants may also stay 
free, until they communicate with 
or find their friends—rent free, I 
mean ; for of course they have to 
find their own food supplies, and 
they are moreover bound by cer- 
tain rules or restrictions framed 
entirely for their benefit. This is 
a good thing for them, for they 
generally have a little money; and 
if they once fall into the hands of 
New York sharpers, better for 
them had they stayed at home in 
Treland. 

But, indeed, the wish upper- 
most in the minds of these poor but 
hopeful emigrants is to get right 


away from New York as soon as- 


possible. They feel that they are in 
a strange country, that they are 
thrown entirely on their own re- 
sources, and they seem to have made. 
up their minds to work. And so 
they are booked right away through 
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by emigrant trains to Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, or Wisconsin. 

When they get there they are 
bound to work for a time for 
other farmers; but there is one 
thing they cannot do—they cannot 
spend money, and so they save it, 
and by and by they find they 
have quite enough to purchase a 
patch of prairie-land, and start 
farming on their own account. 
And for the first year it is the 
goodly custom of his neighbours 
to assist the newly-started farmer ; 
so taking everything into account, 
the emigrants, once arrived at their 
new home, cannot really help 
doing well. 

I may say in conclusion that 
from all I have seen and heard 
while in the States, this emigra- 
tion scheme is one of the best 
things that ever happened for 
Ireland. But why for Ireland 
only? Our own Scottish farm- 
servants would do far better by 
emigrating than by staying at 
home to grumble. 

GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
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LADY BEAUTY ; 
OR, CHARMING TO HER_LATEST DAY. 


Book the Third. 
LADY BEAUTY’S LOVERS. 


CHAPTER | 
A VERY SUPERFLUOUS CHAPTER, WITH NOTHING TO RECOMMEND IT BUT POETRY AND 
HUMOUR, 

EvERYBODY was surprised to hear that beautiful Sibyl Temple 
had engaged herself to a man who, though by no means aged, 
was still old enough to be her father.. But Archibald Goldmore 
was wealthy, and that explains everything. We all said that 
Sibyl was marrying for money. I must remark that subsequent 
knowledge of her led me to believe that this was a harsh judg- 
ment. Sibyl had never greatly cared for young men. Her 
favourite proverb—with what a curl of the lip I have seen her 
deliver it !—was, ‘ Better be an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s warling.’ She foresaw, I fancy, that as the wife of an 
elder she would have more liberty, be more indulged and caressed ; 
and this motive, together with a coldness of temperament which 
I have remarked in other great beauties beside Sibyl, led her to 

accept the hand of Archibald Goldmore, Esquire. 

Car’s engagement astonished everybody. Clever Car Temple, 
Car Temple, who read everything, who knew four languages, had 
studied logic, and was a perfect dictionary of dates—Car Temple 
the wife of young Doolittle, with his lisp and his semi-idiotcy ! 
Never, we all declared, in the whole history of matrimony, had 
such an absurdity been witnessed. For, in some respects, Car 
was the most attractive ofthe three. She was handsome, stylish, 
dressed well, and in addition to this she had good conversation 
and a pleasant wit. She was the sort of girl who might have 
been sought out by a judge or a cabinet minister who would have 
wanted an accomplished and intellectual woman to shine in his 
drawing-room. 

Both these girls, we said, were throwing themselves away ; 
and we felt sorry for it. Each was remarkable in her way. In 
their minds, as in Sophia’s, the legsons of the little mother had 
sunk deep. They too thought of living to please, and resolved to 
be brilliant and captivating. Car relied on her superior mind ; 
Sibyl looked to her beauty; and each girl resolved to be, in her 
way and by the exercise of her own gift, a queen of society. 
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Valentine’s-day came round. It was the custom of these 
sisters always to send pretty little missives to each other on this 
day from real or assumed admirers; so each was sure of two 
pretty valentines at least. How many more came on this par- 
ticular day I cannot tell; but there arrived three letters, one for 
Caroline, one for Sibyl, and one for Sophia, addressed in the 
same handwriting, and looking like anything rather than valen- 
tines. Valentines, however, they turned out to be, and those 
which aroused most curiosity and received most attention. Two 
days before, the girls had been at a party, and Car had remarked 
laughingly in company that she was low-spirited, having that 


morning discovered her first gray hair. On the same day 
Archibald Goldmore and his intended had gone out for a short 
walk, and had been caught in the snow. These two incidents, as 
it appeared, had come to somebody’s knowledge ; for they were 
plainly alluded to in the lines which each girl read in her valen- 
tine. Sophia opened hers first. It was very short, and the 
poetry, I think, poor. Here it is: 


* MISUNDERSTOOD. 
I wrote and praised Sophia’s mind, 
So winning, gracious, and refined ; 
They, reading, said, ‘ This thing of grace 
Must be our sweet Sophia's face.” 


And next (in words) her face I drew, 

But I was then mistaken too; 

Because perfection I defined, 

They thought I meant Sophia’s mind.’ 
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‘ Well,’ exclaimed Sibyl, drawing a long breath, ‘I hope you 
are satisfied. There will be nothing left for Car and me.’ 

‘ Poaching, too!’ cried Car. ‘Iam not going to have your 
mind praised, you thing; for you have none. Now for mine!’ 


She opened her envelope. ‘ Poetry again, I declare! Listen, 
girls: attention !’ 
‘ Her rinst Gray Harr. 
My own, my sweet, my heart of hearts, 
Is cross, is sad, by fits and starts ; 
She weeps, and then sbe tells the trath— 
She mourns the flight of rosy youth. 


If you love me and I Jove you, 

Let the same fate befall us two. 

Wonld you be warm when I am cold? 
Would you keep young while I grow old? 


When Time those tender cheeks shall wrinkle, 
When silver hairs the chestnat sprinkle, 

You shall be wrinkled less than me, 

For your one gray hair I'll show three. 


And when old age has really come, 
We'll sit together, snug at home, 
Two cronies old, with pleasing pain 
Fighting Love's battle o’er again. 


Till “‘ See!” we'll say, “‘ the night is falling ;” 
And “ Hark, a heavenly voice is calling!” 
We'll fly to worlds by prophets sung : 

Be always loving, always young.’ 


‘ Now,’ exclaimed Car, ‘this must be from some one that 
heard me the other day. It isn’t Egerton; it isn’t bad enough 
for him.’ 


‘No,’ Sibyl remarked gravely; ‘it is not bad enough for 
Egerton. I think it rather pretty.’ 


‘ Let’s have yours, then,’ Car cried ; ‘ they all come from the 
same person.’ So Sibyl read her valentine, and all the three 
were grave now with curiosity and interest. 


* Love anp Snow. 
O, once upon a wintry day, 
Myself and Dear went out to play, 
When, floating from the cold gray sky, 
Stole many a silent snow-flake by. 


My heart was burning, hers was cold, 
Though she was young and I was old; 
To touch her chilly hand I strove : 

** Beloved,” I said, “‘ who wilt not love, 


Your heart, I vow, is fixed and chill, 
Like those gray skies so dead and still ; 
O, for an hour of summer glow 

In skies, in hearts, as cold as snow! 
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This flake,” cried I, ‘‘ which falls to-day 
Upon your frozen breast I lay ; 

Now if it melt, I'll hope to see 

Your kindling bosom melt for me.” 


In vain I watched, entranced, intent ; 

The snow-flake neither stayed nor went ; 

For which was flesh and which was snow, 
There was never an eye on earth could know.’ 


‘ Upon my word!’ exclaimed Car. ‘ Is that your way, Sibyl, 
making love in a snow-shower ?’ 

‘Going out for an afternoon winter walk in a low-necked 
dress !’ added Sophia. 

‘Never mind,’ Sibyl retorted. ‘I like my snow-flake better 
than your gray hair. What do you think, Sophy ?’ 

‘0, Sophy is so on the stilts about her mind—* so winning, 
gracious, and refined’’—that she won't speak to you and me,’ Car 
said, stroking Sophia’s hand, however. 

At this point Mrs. Barbara Temple entered. 

‘ Well, girls,’ said she, ‘ how many valentines ?’ 

Instantly the prettiest wit-battle began. 

‘ One, mamma, for a lady with a face so like a mind that you 
can’t tell which is which.’ And Car pointed a finger at Sophia. 

‘One for a lady with an admirer and a gray hair!’ And 
Sibyl dipped a curtsy at Car. 

‘ One for a lady with shivering shoulders!’ And Sophia sent 
the rosy tip of her tongue—only the tip of the tip—darting out 
between her teeth at Sibyl. 

In such rapid sentences the girls thrust at each other, and 
little Mrs. Temple looked on with great admiration. 

‘Very charming vivacity, dears. I wish somebody beside 
your stupid old mother were here to see. But you are like all 
spoilt children : you behave best when nobody is by.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH THE LOVER SAYS ‘WILL You ?’ AND THE LADY SAY8 ‘ YES.’ 


Txat evening Rector Brent appeared about five o’clock, just 
as the lamps were lighted in the drawing-room. Luck had it 
this time that Sophia should be sitting alone; and as she rose 
to welcome her visitors, she remarked that her mother and Sibyl 
were in the library and Car out for a walk. The little man, with 
praiseworthy readiness—perhaps he had got a hint beforehand— 
remarked that he would go to the library, as he wanted to speak 
with Mrs. Temple ; and at the word he hurried from the room, 
and left our pair alone. Sophia, glancing at Algernon, noticed 
that he carried a small parcel in his hand; and he, finding him- 
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self alone with her, resolved to finish his broken story. He lost 
no time now, having learned a lesson on that subject already. 

‘I was interrupted the other day when I was telling you 
about Australia,’ he remarked, drawing a chair close beside her. 
‘ Shall I finish what I was saying ?’ 

‘Do.’ 

‘ That girl I am in love with so passionately, who got my 
heart out there—’ all this came out with such tumultuous haste 
that she might have known what would follow—‘ shall I show 
you her portrait ?’ 

*I should like to see it.’ 

‘I thought you would. I brought it with me,’ he said, open- 
ing his packet with trembling fingers. ‘ Only let me tell you 
this picture gives you a very faint idea of her indeed. It is 
beautiful, but her actual face is past all likeness and all praise, 
soft as starlight, pure as snow, tender as the spring sunshine, 
full of life and truth. O, how I love it!’ 

‘She must be happy,’ Sophia said, with a delicate sadness 
that whispered all he wanted to know, but the excited young 
fellow did not mark it. ‘She must be very happy. Let me 
look at the picture.’ 

Almost with a sob she said it. 

‘I shall show it in a moment,’ he replied, holding it ready 
to turn up to the lamplight ; ‘ only let me finish my story first. 
It was this picture I fell in love with. I resolved when I saw 
the face that is here to live and die for it. Its heavenly fairness 
subdued me in a moment and for ever, and all my fear was lest 
the true face should not be as lovely. I had to wait a long time 
before I saw the original, many months. All that time I was 
true to my picture, and gazed at it morning, noon, and night, 
till every feature was printed on my heart. Then the day came 
when I saw—her. At the sight all memory of the picture van- 
ished quite away. O, how I trembled lest she should be pro- 
mised to another, or lest she should not love me!’ 

‘ Was she promised to another ?’ 

* No.’ 

There followed a tiny sigh. 

‘And did she—did she— O, but she must!’ Sophia said, 
turning her sad full eyes on his manly face. ‘I can finish the 
story: she said she would love you.’ 

‘ The story is not finished yet,’ he cried impetuously. ‘ But 
you are right in one thing: you can finish it. Look, this is the 
picture of the girl I love.’ 

She bent to look, and as she did so a tear she could not keep 
back dropped on the cardboard. The next instant she uttered a 
ery and started to her feet. She had seen herself. 
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A moment she looked at him, and such was the struggle of 
surprise, delight, modesty, and fear in her face that he was now 
as far from her secret as a moment before she had been from his. 
He thought she was angry. 

‘ Miss Temple—Sophia,’ he said, ‘don’t be angry. ‘If I 
have offended you, I did not mean it. Surely you won't be 
angry ?” 

Still she made no answer, but only looked at him, for speech 
and action had forsaken her together; and he, foolish fellow, 
grew certain that she was displeased. 

‘I loved it so,’ he said, pleading. ‘I could not help it; and 
I wanted to tell you myself before I spoke to others about it. I 
wanted you to hear the story first from my own lips.’ He hung 
his head, ashamed to look at her. ‘I knowI am presumptuous. 
I feel sure already that you will tell me I am not the man you 
can love. I wish I had waited a little before speaking; the 
dream was so much better than this awakening ; but I could keep 
myself silent no longer. Perhaps it is as well to know it at once. 
It will save—’ : 

But as he spoke, her cheek came close to his own, and her 
little hand fell on his shoulder. Too womanly for coquetry or 
coyness, she gave her answer at once, and with such readiness 
that neither Percival nor Sophia were able to settle that night 
which kissed the other first. 


Just as the girls were going to bed, Car took up the por- 
trait of Sophia, which he had left behind in his rapture. They 
passed it from hand to hand. It was like. It was not. It 
flattered. It did not. But as they judged it, Car, turning it 
over, saw written in pencil on the back the eight lines of Sophia’s 
valentine. 

‘A discovery!’ she cried, with a little whistle: she affected 
that manly accomplishment. ‘ Sophy, your Percival is the valen- 
tine man. Well, I like him for it. The poetry is not wonder- 
ful; but still it was kind of him to think of us on the same day 
he wrote to you.’ 

‘He writes poetry!’ exclaimed Sibyl. ‘I should hot have 
thought it. He looks more like dictionary, Latin prose, his- 
torical essay, botanical catalogue.’ 

‘My dear, my dear,’ said little Mrs. Temple, who was look- 
ing over Sybil’s shoulder, ‘ when will you understand what I have 
told you a hundred times? These bookish men can beat your 
men of fashion when they try, love—when they really try. 1 
shall make something of that young man, I promise it.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH CAROLINE AND SIBYL ARE TO BE SEEN ENTERING THE MARRIED STATE 
THROUGH GOLDEN GATES. 


Anp so the third Miss Temple was engaged. Mamma made 
no objection. She did, indeed, when business came to be talked, 
remark to Mr. Brent that her daughter’s fortune would not be 
large, and that she hoped he would be able to provide handsomely 
for his son. At this he waved his hand in a confident way, 
nodded, and said, ‘ That shall be all right.’ He did not at that 
time enter into any particulars; but Mrs. Temple, from what 
she knew of him, was quite satisfied with this assurance, and 
the matter dropped. 

It was soon known to the whole town that Sophia Temple 
was engaged to Percival Brent, and the announcement a little 
relieved our disappointment at the mysterious disappearance of 
the Rector’s flirtation with the widow. Indeed, some of us 
started the hypothesis that what we superficial investigators had 
mistaken for a flirtation was in reality nothing more than the 
settling of the preliminaries of the present affair. We said it 
must have been very pleasant for the two seniors to make the 
arrangements in that snug way; and thus we explained the little 
intimacy between them. 

Pleasant was the early courtship of this happy pair. The 
very skies smiled on it. Never, I believe, was there such a 
February. Day followed day in the softest beauty. Mornings 
crisp with frost, soft balmy noons, evenings with red skies and 
frosty air again. Their love-making was full of satisfaction. 
Sophia found him an ingenuous young fellow, with real enthu- 
siasm, full of active resolutions for life. True, she found it hard 
to be very warm over geology; but his general notion of living 
to use and honour delighted her. I think she would have been 
better pleased had he talked of getting into Parliament or enter- 
ing the Church, rather than of achieving triumphs at the British 
Association, an institution which at that time had not emerged 
from the age of weakness and scorn. Still, she was fully satis- 
fied with him, and gave him all her love. And he, for his part, 
—it could not be otherwise—was entranced with her. Warmth, 
purity, tenderness, principle, all the finer parts of character were 
hers ; taste, and no lack of humour, ready speech, lively fancy. 
As to her face, he worshipped it. He always said—mindful of 
his valentine—that her face was beautiful because it was the 
image of her mind. Why narrate lovers’ raptures? They were 
all in all to each other these happy days of early spring. 

In March the two weddings came off: first Car’s, and then 
Sibyl’s. Egerton Doolittle had made a special request that the 
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two should be celebrated on the same day; but to his request 
the great Goldmore declined to comply—possibly a lurking sus- 
picion that the thing might look ludicrous led him to say no. 
Accordingly, we married Caroline and Egerton first ; and a plea- 
sant wedding it was, everything being done in most elegant style; 
and little Mrs. Barbara Temple looked not a day more than forty. 
And Rector Brent, between the occasion, the champagne, and 
his own amorous disposition, cast so many glances at her, and 
these so warm, that it seemed as if he was being captivated anew. 
Car, I must say, looked splendid that morning; flashing with 
wit, fire in her eyes, and her attire faultless. She wore a bridal 
dress of brocaded satin, and her head-dress, which was somewhat 
original—those girls had a tasteful way of being slightly out of 
the common—pleased all the ladies! the men, I believe, looked 
more at the head which carried it. Her veil, streaming over her 
superb shoulders, made her dress complete; and we all pro- 
nounced her a lovely bride. She went through the service with- 
out any nervousness; indeed, I thought with slight audacity, 
as if she would challenge any one to say she had made a foolish 
choice. Egerton Doolittle lisped his responses; and the two 
were man and wife together. Breakfast, as I said, went off well. 
Little Mr. Brent proposed bride and bridegroom, to which, with 
many a blush and titter and hand sidled to his mouth, Egerton 
responded. He thanked them all. He believed that he was a 
very fortunate man. Here came a long pause. Fact was—con- 
fidentially—it had been his great aim in life to find a tremendously 
clever woman—a woman who would be able to point out whether 
any given work was erroneous or not. He did not like erroneous 
works. He might read an erroneous work without knowing it, 
and get his mind upset. He had married a wife who could and 
would tell him if a given work was erroneous, and he was very 
happy. He thanked everybody, and wished everybody in the 
room would soon be married like himself, except those who 
were married already. There was no need to wish them married, 
because—with a sly expression—they were married already. 
(Here champagne effects became slightly prominent.) He believed 
he had married a tremendously clever girl— woman he meant— 
wife he meant—and he was very thankful. He hoped his wife 
would try to make him happy—he meant he hoped he would try 
to make her happy—no, he meant that he would try to make 
her happy, and he hoped he would do it. Man was strong. 
Woman was weak. The man should use his strength to make 
the woman comfortable and happy, you know. As the poet had 
said, it was tyrannous to have a giant’s strength, but it was 
excellent to—no, that was not it exactly. He forgot which came 
first. He would look it up, and send them the exact quotation by 
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post. Anyhow, whatever the poet had said, if it was a manly 
act, he pledged himself to do it, but not otherwise, and he 
believed that was the safest way to leave it. Here he sat down 
with a kind of movement as if he were going to pieces, and we 
all applauded heartily. 

Sibyl’s wedding came a fortnight later, more sedate, and even 
more splendid. Archibald Goldmore loaded his young bride with 
presents so costly, that I think, to have had them, some of the 
girls would have married Methuselah. Goldmore looked dignified 
enough during the service, and not old; and he walked down the 
aisle with a vigorous tread, so that, on the whole, the disparity 
in years did not appear so great as we expected. 

Sophia had been chief bridesmaid, of course ; and, in spite of 


her sister’s faultless beauty, in my eyes she looked the lovelier 
of the two. While they were kneeling, a sunbeam fell on her, 
and when it touched her head, heaven seemed choosing her as a 
bride at the same moment. Wonderful it was how the posture 
of prayer became that girl—the warmth and seriousness of her 
face seemed framed for worship, or for pure exalted love. But 
are the two sentiments alien ? 

No blunder about Goldmore’s speech, you may be sure. All 
sober, proper, truly elephantine, and thoroughly Great British. 
The language in which his reverend friend had proposed the 
health of himself and his wife was in the highest sense gratifying. 
On his wife’s part and his own he thanked them sincerely. He 
felt, indeed, that the lady who had that morning bestowed her 
hand upon him was all, and more than all, that his reverend 
friend had called her. He felt the honour she had conferred 
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upon him. He could assure his wife, and her friends, that what- 
ever lay in his power should be done to make her the return 
which she deserved. ‘t was a satisfaction to them both to know 
that marriage would not part them from their friends, nor from 
that locality. It would not be long before they should be among 
them as neighbours; and he could only say, as one of the 
pleasantest incidents in that propinquity, that his wife and him- 
self looked forward to seeing the present company gathered round 
their own table. 


One thing was noticed at the wedding feast: little Mr. Brent 
usually the loudest laugher in every company, appeared grave and 
abstracted ; indeed, more than one person remarked a strange 
pallor about him which suggested a suspicion that he was struck 
with illness. Percival, happy with his Sophia, and with a thou- 
sand tender thoughts, awakened by the ceremony of the day, 
stirring in his breast, was not likely to observe anything except 
what enforced attention ; and no cloud dimmed the brightness of 
the lover’s joy. Had Percival noticed his father’s face he—used 
to its expressions—would have perceived that it was not illness 
which was impending. But Fate was kind to these loving two. 
It was for them a day of tender and undimmed delight—not a 
-cloud, not a breath, not a doubt—only playful raillery, soft looks, 
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gentle touches, sighs, and all the train of lovers’ little pleasures. 
Their love increased wonderfully that happy day; and it was 
well, for trouble was at hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ABOUT MISFORTUNE. WITH A SHINING EXAMPLE OF THE BRAVE WAY IN WHICH 
WORLDLY PEOPLE ENDURE THE AFFLICTIONS OF THEIR NEIGHBOURS, 

Ir was dark as father and son drove home, and Percival was 
greatly startled when, almost as soon as the horses began to 
move, the Rector threw himself upon him, and, sobbing like a 
child, called out, 

‘IT am a ruined man, Percy—a ruined man!’ 

The explanation which followed this announcement was in all 
its main features new to Percival, who had never known any 
particulars of his father’s affairs. The facts, which may be 
briefly told, were these: Brent senior was the son of a father 
who had married twice, and the Rector had now a half-brother 
nearly twenty years older than himself. This brother, under his 
mother’s marriage settlement, had inherited all her property, 
which was very large. The father had a life interest in it, but 
at his death the whole passed absolutely to her only child. 
Rector Brent’s father had ever been a careless and imprudent 
man, who, having married fortunately, lived on his wife’s money. 
After her death he married again, as has been said, and his 
second wife died in the same month as himself; but his reckless 
and improvident character was plainly seen by the state in which 
his affairs were left. He might easily have saved, and saved 
handsomely, for the education and maintenance of his second son, 
our rector, but as a matter of fact he died so deeply in debt that 
even his furniture had to be sold to satisfy his creditors. Young 
Brent was then at Oxford preparing for the Church, but it seemed 
as if his whole fature must be altered. At this time his brother 
came forward, and although he had never been kindly used by 
the second Mrs. Brent, he now, with great generosity, resolved 
to help his brother; and he made him an ample allowance for 
his University expenses. Under these circumstances a very 
cordial friendship sprang up between the two, and this friendship 
had hitherto been unbroken. The elder brother did not marry, 
being studious ; and if not a woman hater, certainly not a woman 
hunter. As time went on, and the younger brother’s position 
and requirements grew, the elder increased the allowance he 
made him, and now for several years he had been giving the 
Rector fifteen hundred per annum. This he promised should 
be continued to his death, when an ample provision would be- 
made for himself and his son. This arrangement had gone on 
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for many years undisturbed, but a short time before, to Rector 
Brent’s great uneasiness, his brother, then over seventy, told 
him he meditated marriage. The facts were soon out. A 
strong-minded Irish widow, of good family, with a file of tall 
hungry penniless sons, had marked him for her own. There 
followed, in the usual artful sequel, flattery and amiable perse- 
cution. The old man was cajoled, managed, and, in the last 
stages of the affair, bullied, until, without his brother’s know- 
ledge, he was actually married to the triumphant widow, who 
wrote to the Rector, explaining the haste and secrecy of the 
transaction by the state of ‘our dear Henry’s nervous system.’ 
The elder brother assured his junior that the marriage would 
make no difference in his allowance or his subsequent prospects ; 
and for twelve months this promise was kept. But the old man 
was growing feeble, and his wife impatient. Her sons were 
expensive, and she wished to secure everything for them. By 
what means could not be ascertained, but she spirited her hus- 
band away to the South of France. Under the plea of bronchial 
disease and nervous prostration, she shut him up from society ; 
and when, a few months before, the Rector, growing uneasy, had 
gone to Cannes to see his brother, he was not admitted to the 
house, being comforted by the assurance that everything was 
being done to restore, or at least to compose, ‘dear Henry’s 
nervous system.’ To tell the rest in a few words, on the morning 
of Sibyl’s marriage the poor Rector received a letter, written by 
his brother himself, in which, after some few vague sentences about 
‘loss of money,’ ‘failure of investments,’ and ‘increasing expenses,’ 
he plainly said that he enclosed the last cheque which he would 
ever be able to send. The letter closed with a postscript, in 
which the Rector was reminded that already a great deal had 
been done for him, which genial stroke was due to the dictation 
of the accomplished Mrs. Brent. So our unhappy Rector found 
himself placed in the position of the holder of a benefice worth 
scarcely a hundred a year, after outgoings, a costly establishment, 
luxurious habits, declining years, and a son who had been led to 
expect fortune as his inheritance. 

The little clergyman behaved with singular dignity and 
straightforwardness. He told the whole story frankly, and 
seemed to develop fortitude for the trial. We were pleased to 
hear now from his lips some of those phrases about trust in God 
and resignation to the dispositions of Providence at which we had 
sometimes felt inclined to smile when the sleek little fellow spoke 
them in the pulpit. Indeed, so deep was our commiseration for 
the Rector’s misfortune that we—who are neither a churchy nor, 
I fear, a very charitable people—summoned a meeting of leading 
parishioners, at which we resolved, by annual subscription, to 
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raise enough to pay the curates; and thus, without directly 
pauperising our clergyman, we hoped to enable him to hold his 
living. In this way Rector Brent was put in possession of about 
three hundred a year—not a bad allowance, you may say; but 
consider how he had lived hitherto. The carriage must be put 
down ; the gardens must be laid out in grass; the cosy dinner- 
parties must be given up; Rector Brent must, for the rest of his 
life, walk the ways of genteel poverty. 

Among the first to hear the bad news was Mrs. Barbara 
Temple. That excellent little woman hada maxim for every 
change and chance; and upon hearing the tidings, she remarked 
that such was the world—up and down. ‘If the ‘‘ ups” were 
always up,’ she continued, straying for an instant into philosophy, 
‘the downs would never have a chance. There was only so 
much money, so much ease, so much luck, going. What one 
lost fell to the lot of another.’ At the same time, she expressed 
and felt genuine sorrow for Mr. Brent and for his son, who had 
always appeared to her a most promising young fellow. 

Shortly after hearing all this, Mrs. Temple rang for her maid, 
and sent for Sophia, who came in with a light dancing step, rare 
with her ; her face was full of glee. 

‘I know what it is, mamma; you want me to look at your 
dress. But I saw it before you did. Frightful itis! You sha’n’t 
wear it, dear; not if I wear it myself.’ 

‘ Sophia, you look very pretty this morning,’ the mother said, 
with much fondness and admiration, and a touch of sorrow too, 
as she thought of the disappointment the girl was about to have. 
‘ Never mind the gown ; I have something to say to you.’ 

Sophia looked wondering into her mother’s serious face, as 
she took a seat beside her. 

‘ Life is full of trials, Sophy,’ the kind-hearted little worldling 
began. ‘No one is fit to live who is not ready to meet small 
vexations and disappointments, that perhaps at first don’t seem 
small, and meet them with a cheerful face. One great thing is 
to remember—what is undoubtedly true—that most disappoint- 
ments have a bright as well as a dark side. Indeed, if one 
looks over one’s life, it is surprising to notice how many mishaps 
which we either cried over or felt we would like to cry over, only 
we restrained ourselves, become on review matters of congratula- 
tion. Do you know, Sophy, I think sometimes, when I look 
back over my life, that what I called my misfortunes have in 
three cases out of four become either directly or indirectly sources 
of happiness after a year or two. I don’t wish to talk boastfully, 
dear; but I think some of that is due to my own good common 
sense.’ 

She drew herself up, with a self-satisfied air, but instantly 
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resumed her compassionate tone; while Sophia looked a little 
anxious, not knowing what was coming. She saw that her 
mother watched her closely, as she delivered herself of these 
philosophic morsels. 

‘I shall not delay what I have to say,’ Mrs. Temple went 
on, stroking her girl’s hand kindly. ‘Ihave heard something 
this morning which renders your marriage with young Brent im- 
possible.’ 

‘Mamma!’ Sophia cried, in great agitation. 

‘ These things happen, Sophy,’ the mother continued ; ‘ these 
things often happen. I never told any of you girls before, but I 
assure you the first man that proposed to me—and to whom I 
was on the point of being married—had to fly from England to 
avoid transportation.’ 

*‘ Mamma !’ Sophia cried again, but now springing to her feet, 
with a face white with fear and pain. ‘Tell me; what is it? 
He can’t, O, he can’t have done anything wrong !’ 

‘Nothing wrong, dear,’ she answered. ‘I only mentioned 
my case as in some respecta like yours. No; the Brents are 
honourable people, but they are beggars this morning, Sophy— 
beggars.’ 


Then, in as few words as she could use, the little woman, 
with most perfect lucidity, told the story of the disaster, re- 
marking when she came to the mancuvring widow that the 
Rector ought to have kept a sharper eye on his brother. 

‘ Because we all know, Sophy, that there are always widows 
who will do these things if they can. I should as soon think of 
leaving my jewel-box all night open on my front doorstep as of 
leaving a rich relation unguarded—if it was my policy to get his 
money. Now, don’t cry, dear,’ she added, seeing her girl’s tears. 
flowing fast: ‘things might have been much worse.’ 

‘I am not crying now, mamma,’ Sophia said, sobbing, how- 
ever, while she spoke. ‘I was frightened at first by what you 
said. At least, these are tears of relief, I mean. I really felt 
afraid of I don’t know what. But it is only money Percival has- 
lost—not character, not honour.’ 

‘O, no; his honour is untouched,’ the mother replied. ‘ His. 
character is as good as ever; and that will, of course, stand by 
him when he goes in search of employment. Besides, I am. 
glad on your account, dear ; for even the most transient connec- 
tion of your name with a person who had done anything wrong 
would be disagreeable.’ 

Sophia said nothing. She was drying off her tears with: 
great briskness and assiduity. It is a pleasant sight to see a. 
pretty young woman wiping her tears away, and feathering her- 
self into cheerfulness again. 
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‘Excellent good sense, Sophia,’ the mother said, looking at 
her with great approval. ‘I always knew, with your sound 
judgment, you would come to this view of the matter ; but I was 
prepared for a little temporary reluctance and a little girlish 
romance, and I was prepared to bear it kindly, dear, and to wait 
for the return of good sense, which I knew would not be delayed 
long. But you are a wise girl, Sophy; nothing like facing the 
inevitable boldly, and at once.’ 

‘But, mamma,’ Sophia said, ‘it is not such a great trial. 
Percival can work. We both can wait.’ 

‘O, then Ihave mistaken you!’ exclaimed the mother. ‘Now, 
Sophy, my dear, you must not be absurd. This marriage is 
simply impossible. Wait as long as you may, the young man 
cannot make a fortune such as you should expect and require. 
You will see this some day.’ 

‘I promised him I would love him always,’ Sophia said, with 
artlessness which in another woman might have seemed affected ; 
‘and am I to break my word because my poor fellow is unfor- 
tunate ? He has done nothing. Is he to lose his money and— 
and me too ?’ 

At which dreadful prospect Sophia began to cry again, and 
worked at her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief, which she had 
twisted into a sort of ball, as crying women do. 

‘It is a very nice kind way of talking, Sophy,’ the little 
diplomatist said; ‘ and it does you credit, dear. I almost think 
I like you better for it, sweet, sweet girl!’ with a kiss at each 
adjective. ‘But we must be prudent, dear. Believe me, Sophy, 
nothing that is imprudent is ever kind in the long run. It may 
appear so; it never is—not kind even to those it seems most to 
benefit. In life, dear, everything depends on prudence.’ 

‘Mamma,’ Sophia cried, rising from her chair for the second 
time, ‘if you had told me that Percival had been disgraced, I 
think I should have died. Ifyou had told me that the man who 
spoke to me as he spoke had any secret dishonour, I think I 
should have killed myselfin grief and shame. I know the world 
would never have been the same to me again. But his fortune, 
his money—what is that ? Mamma, I promised to love him and 
to marry him, and nothing but his own fault shall make me 
change. Not if he lost ten fortunes! It would be hard on him,’ 
she repeated, with another rub of her eyes, ‘ to lose his money, 
and then to lose me.’ 

Mother and daughter, there they sat. The mother was not 
angry, scarcely disappointed, quiet, confident, fully assured that the 
victory would be on her side at last. Were not time and money 
with her, and who with such auxiliaries ever lost a battle? And 
there sat the daughter, tearful, flushed, affectionate, longing to 
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have her Percival beside her to console him. Ah, sweet Sophia 
Temple, some there were as well as Percival who for a few of 
those tender dewy kisses then budding on thy lips would have 
lost half the world, and scarcely sighed as it slipped away ! 


CHAPTER V. 


STILL ABOUT MISFORTUNE. BUT CONTAINING NOW AN EXAMPLE OF THE WAY IN 
WHICH UNWORLDLY PEOPLE BEAK THEIR OWN AFFLICTIONS. 

Percival called upon Sophia that afternoon, and, for some 
wise reason, Mrs. Barbara Temple allowed him to see her alone. 
Indeed, the little woman was never other than kind to her daugh- 
ters ; and, being sure that Sophia’s madness could not last, she 
resolved not toseem tyrannical. So she let the boy and girl have 
it all to themselves. 

Percival, impulsive in his wretchedness, told Sophia every- 
thing in a breath. He was stout-hearted enough to hide his 
grief pretty well; and he hastily assumed, as a kind of postulate 
of the whole conversation, that Sophia would think of nothing 
but of giving him up. Thus hé raised in her a light sweet petu- 
lance, which caused her to leave his dark illusion unscattered for 
a while. 

‘I shall go out to Australia again, and begin life,’ he said 
with a manful air. 

She could not look at him, or she would have been in his 
arms, so she stood half turned from him with downcast eyes, and 
he, watching her, felt his heart sink. He had faintly hoped for 
other things. 

‘Yes, I shall go out to Australia again,’ he repeated, so 
sadly that Sophia could hardly even for an instant hold herself 
back. ‘It is a fine climate,’ he added, trying to seem uncon- 
cerned again. 

‘You will meet some girl out there,’ she answered in the 
very exultation of her hypocrisy, ‘ and you will like her very well.’ 

‘I shall never love any one again,’ he said gravely; and his 
voice grew unsteady at the last word. ‘ Only you,’ he added, 
in a yet more shaking voice. That bit of unsteadiness finished 
Sophia off. 

‘Never do!’ she cried—‘ never do! I ask nothing more of 
you; and then go round and round the world, and I shall wait 
here faithfully till you come back !’ 

So her little bit of deceit was over, and she was sobbing in his 
arms, telling him that he was ten thousand times dearer to her 
now, because she could show her love to him; and that no other 
man should ever call her his own, with twenty other of those silly 
speeches made on such occasions; some of which, as declaring 
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the nobler impulses of the heart that God has made, will be 
remembered, I doubt not, when ten thousand human frailties are 
blotted out of the book of his remembrance. And Percival, 
holding the lovely girl in his arms, felt how little he had lost, 
and how much he had gained in that very loss; and he realised 
something of the truth of Him who knew the human heart, and 
said that there are times when, in the very loss of life, we find 
life anew—life which cannot perish and cannot be defiled. 
There! They spoke no more, not another sentence, for many 


minutes, but stood folded in each other’s arms, mingling tears, 
enraptured, exchanging by a thousand fond pressures, heart 
against heart, emotions, vows, protestations, which the narrow 
channels of speech can never convey. 

* You are all the world to me,’ he said at last. 

‘ All the world, am I?’ she answered softly. ‘O Percy, Percy !’ 

‘ And you will go on loving me, Sophia ?’ 

‘ For ever and ever.’ 

‘ Better or worse—richer or poorer ?’ 

‘ Yes, till death us do part; nothing else shall—never, Percy!’ 

So it went on, silence and speech alternating for full an hour. 
Mrs. Barbara Temple was a wise woman; but I somewhat doubt 
the astuteness of her policy on that particular afternoon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH *‘GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD-BYE,’ IS SET TO VERY MOURNFUL MUSIC 
INDEED, 

Tue two married sisters returned from their honeymoons 
about the same time, Sibyl looking haughty and discontented, but 
Caroline cheerful and well pleased. As to the bridegrooms, we 
could see no trace of change for better or worse in Goldmore ; 
but Egerton was decidedly stouter, in excellent spirits, and, from 
an accession of confidence, more apt to make a fool of himself 
in company than ever. 

The sisters soon met, and Sophia could not complain of any 
lack of sympathy on the part of her elders. They were both at 
first inclined to take prudent mamma’s view; but when Sophia 
told them of her love and his constancy they were touched. The 
world had not yet got complete mastery over them, and they 
commended Sophia, kissed her, comforted her, and said some 
day she would be happy. 

Commander-in-chief Mrs. Barbara Temple took care to have 
an interview with young Brent. She was kind and sympathetic, 
but she said it was her maternal duty to point out to him that 
—whatever Sophia might say—he was injuring her prospects if 
he kept up any understanding with her. ‘Engagement, of course,’ 
the little woman said, ‘is not to be thought of. But even an 
arrangement—a promise that each will secretly wait for each— 
would be a pernicious snare, full of danger to Sophia’s prospects.’ 

‘ Not,’ added Mrs. Worldly Wisewoman, ‘ that these promises 
are ever kept. Facts are too much even for lovers. I have seen 
fifty of these understandings made in perfect good faith, and 
from motives that were quite pretty, but none ever came to any- 
thing. Still, I object to arrangements.’ 

‘Your daughter is as free as if she never saw me,’ Percival 
said. ‘I have made her promise that she will consider that 
there is not a shred to bind her to me. She is to feel that she 
may engage herself and marry, and never think that there is any 
intimation to be sent to me, except through the newspaper.’ 

‘And may I ask—don’t think me rude, Mr. Brent; I am 
simply doing my duty—if you are as free on your side? If you 
marry, shall she hear of it through the newspaper too ?’ 

She looked at him sharply, almost humorously, as she put 
this penetrating question. O, we must pay a tribute to our 
little mother who had a tact that in wider fields of action might 
have smoothed the feelings of ruffled empires. 

‘Yes, Iam quite as free as she,’ he answered. ‘ We pro- 
mised each other that we should feel so.’ 

It was quite true. They had promised exactly in these 
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terms, only the four lips that exchanged the treaty were imme- 
diately afterwards engaged together sealing quite another sort of 
bond. Was this what Shakespeare meant by ‘plain and holy 
innocence,’ I wonder? And yet possibly Mrs. Barbara Temple 
guessed the true state of the case, but she was satisfied. There 
being no engagement, she felt sure that time, fickleness, and her 
great ally, this present world, would do all she wanted. 

‘I regret what has happened,’ she said gracefully ; ‘and I 
regret it not alone on your account, but on my own. I should 
have been pleased with the connection. I hope you will prosper 
and be happy, for I am sure you deserve it.’ 

Egerton Doolittle, having, after careful intellectual filtration, 
so to speak, got the facts of the Brents’ case fairly deposited in 
his mind, expressed great commiseration for the two poor men, 
as he called them. He told Car that ‘we ought all to give our 
minds to the thing,’ and see what can be done. And after a 
long period of cogitation, he informed his wife that he had hit on 
a plan which would restore the fortunes of the Brents, and—of 
this he made a great point—without their undertaking anything 
that could not be done ‘ with clean hands.’ 

‘A gentleman under no circumstances should soil his hands,’ 
Egerton said ; ‘and the great merit of what I propose is, that 
it can be done with clean hands.’ 

Car at first thought that this implied that the pursuit Egerton 
had in his mind was one morally defensible, or not felonious ; but 
it appeared that he referred only to aristocratic notions and 
traditions. 

‘ My plan is this,’ Egerton said, after three-quarters of an 
hour of preamble which had nearly fidgeted his wife into a fit. 
‘I hear there is a new Joint-Stock Opera Company going to be 
started. Let them take shares in that. It will be a gentlemanly 
musical kind of thing, and the great point is it can be done with 
clean hands.’ 

Caroline not being able to see the practical value of this 
suggestion, Egerton resolved to open his scheme to his great 
brother-in-law, Goldmore. That elephantine millionaire was 
forced, for courtesy’s sake, to listen while Doolittle, in a speech 
of extraordinary length and maddening circumlocution, brought 
out his preface ; but, vexed as he was, he could not restrain his 
laughter when the young man wound up with the recommendation 
that Brent senior and junior should take shares in the forthcom- 
ing Italian Opera Joint-Stock Company. 

‘ My great point is, Goldmore,’ said Egerton, ‘ that it is a 
gentlemanly musical sort of thing, and one that can be carried 
on with clean hands. I think a gentleman should never soil his 
hands, Goldmore, don’t you ?” 
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‘The difficulty is,’ replied the great man, overlooking this 
question, ‘where are the poor men to get money to buy their 
shares ?’ 

‘ Get what ?’ Egerton asked. 

‘ Money to buy their shares,’ repeated Goldmore. ‘ Shares 
are not given away; you have to pay for them in hard cash. 
Now in the present case the difficulty is that there is no cash 
at all.’ 

‘ Then I suppose you don’t approve of my scheme ?’ answered 
Egerton, with some irritation. ‘ Very well. One can only sug- 
gest. I withdraw the proposition. Still, I repeat, Goldmore, it 
is not every day of the week you can find a gentlemanly musical 
undertaking that can be carried out with clean hands.’ 

So he took his leave. But his visit had some result, after 
all ; for that afternoon Archibald Goldmore called upon young 
Brent, and asked for a little private conversation with him. 
Goldmore was very kind, inquired what his young friend was 
going to do, nodded his head approvingly over the details of the 
Australian scheme, and marked the young fellow out as a man 
that would rise. 

‘Let me say one thing to you, Mr. Brent,’ he said, as he 
rose to go. ‘Iam in most respects a self-made man. I know 
the difficulties which even industrious and clever young fellows 
have to face who start without capital. Now, from what my wife 
tells me, you have gained the affections of my sister-in-law ; and 
I may add that from what I have seen of you, I am not surprised 
at it. As a member of the family, I take an interest in all that 
concerns them. Now, Brent, if a few hundreds will help to start 
you, I can lend you the sum, and I shall require no security but 
your word. ‘ You shall pay me’—this he added pleasantly— 
‘when you are half as rich as I am.’ 

Brent coloured very red with gratitude and pleasure ; but for 
all that, his reply was not what the great man expected. 

‘I don’t know how to thank you,’ he said; ‘it is so kind an 
offer. But I have already saved enough to start me. I had a 
liberal allowance, and never spent it all.’ 

‘ A few hundreds extra will better your chance,’ remarked the 
other. 

‘ Thank you a thousand times,’ the young fellow replied ; 
* but if I can accomplish what I wish out of my own resources, I 
had rather do it. If I ever marry Miss Temple, I should like to 
feel that it was my own doing from first to last.’ 

Goldmore looked at him with admiration. 

‘I respect the feeling, Mr. Brent,’ he said. ‘ Only remember 
this : if your capital should run short, write to me, and you will 
find me no bad banker when the account has to be overdrawn.’ 
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‘ Thank you again,’ the young fellow answered. ‘ And that 
offer I do accept. You understand me, don’t you ? IfI can manage 
without any man’s help, I should be glad; but rather than fail, 
I should most gratefully avail myself of yours. I hope you don’t 
think me proud to the point of silliness.’ 

* Confound it,’ cried Goldmore, ‘ I wish you were my son!’ 

And the great man marched away down the street as like the 
Tower of Babel as ever, only in a silk hat and other human fittings. 
But Goldmore is on the right side of things for all his pomp and 
seeming hardness. ‘ 

Little Mrs. Barbara Temple showed a singular mixture of 
astuteness and good feeling in her management of the affair from 
this time until Percival’s departure. She took care to impress 
on the lover the fact that all engagement, understanding, hope, 
and whatever else could bind himself and Sophia together, was 
utterly at an end. She repeated several times that her duty as 
Sophia’s mother was to see that her future was not embarrassed 
by foolish obligations hastily taken up, and perhaps retained 
from a sense of honour when inclination would cast them off. She 
told Brent that in all human probability Sophia would marry 
some one else in twelve months. Thus she put herself in the 
position of being able, with perfect honesty, to assure Sophia at 
any future day that Percival Brent neither did nor could expect 
her to wait for him. And having thus made her position good, 
with rare moderation, or rather far-sightedness, she did not 
prevent the young couple meeting occasionally, during the few 
weeks that intervened between the breaking of the engagement 
and Brent’s departure for Australia. 

Mrs. Barbara Temple went yet farther in the way of good- 
natured concession. On the day when Brent came to take his 
final leave, she contrived to be out of the way, sending an apology 
by Sophia for her absence. It was a courageous act, but worldly- 
wise, I presume, like all she did. I believe to the day of her 
mother’s death, Sophia never forgot this particular concession. It 
showed such trust in her daughter, such kind desire not to de- 
prive her of any secret comfort which the parting might give. 
In fact, it was an act of womanly generosity and courage of which 
few mothers would have been capable. But have I not said 
already that our little mother was as truly queen of women as 
Agamemnon was king of men ? 

Sophia tried to be cheerful that dull May afternoon ; for she 
saw that her poor fellow’s heart was breaking. Indeed, he could 
hardly speak one word. She had to tell him of a magnificent 
present which she had made to him in secret, and which was now 
waiting for him in London. This was a set of foreign travelling- 
boxes, furnished with everything the good little creature could 
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think of as being possibly of use to her dear when he was far 
away. Iwish I could give a catalogue of the articles in leather, 
glass, steel, silver; how she had slipped into one part a Bible 
and Prayer-book ; the little medicine-chest, with a book, under 
the guidance of which you could heal yourself of any disease ; 
down to needles and thread—‘ stout thread for buttons’—her 
account of it read like a shopman’s catalogue. She grew so in- 
terested in her cleverness and forethought that she half forgot 
the impending parting. Bless the heart of woman, how it lives 
in the present, and will not realise the future, be it ever so near ! 
Then, blushing, she told him of one particular little pocket in 
one particular little leather case, which he was never to open 
unless he happened to want money very badly. He might have 
lost everything, and not be able to get back to England. In 
that case let him open that pocket. He might be very ill, and 
have nothing to pay the doctor. In that case let him open the 
pocket. In any capital and inextricable difficulty let him open 
that pocket. Poor Sophia! the savings of thrifty years, and the 
better part of her allowance for I don’t know how many more 
(mortgaged to Car and Sibyl), had gone into those boxes and that 
pocket. 

All this time, while she chatted on, trying desperately to be 
cheerful, he had said little or nothing. At last he took out his 
watch, and looked at it, gathering strength. 

‘I must go now,’ he said. 

Then in an instant, like a frail hut swept away by a sudden 
hurricane, all her little cheerfulness was gone. Her steadiness, 
her heroism were worth nothing at all. She cast herself on his 
breast—he was to sustain her now—crying, caressing him, cling- 
ing to him, as if she could not let him go. 

‘ Percy,’ was all she said—‘ darling Percy !’ 

And he said nothing. One thing his manliness enabled him 
to do: he kept silence. But not a word could he utter. 

‘It is the sea between us,’ she said sobbing. ‘ Such a dis- 
tance of sea! such a length of time !’ 

He only clasped her to his breast. 

‘ But I shall not forget you: you won't forget me ; promise it !’ 

No sound came from his lips; but somehow she understood 
by his clasp that, with an unuttered vow, he was binding himself 
to her for ever. 

‘Promise me again,’ she murmured. 

Still he did not make any audible reply. 

‘Promise me once more,’ she whispered ; and still without 
any speech, she was satisfied that he replied. 

There followed a moment of silence, she offering up a prayer 
for his safety; and in what shrine so fit could she offer it as there 
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on his manly breast ? Then she felt his arms gathering round 
her in an embrace stronger, it seemed, than death. It was as 
if a giant clasped her: she was like a willow wand, and his were 
arms of steel. Could such an embrace ever be unloosed? Yes; 
in a moment she was standing alone on the floor, he was passing 
out of the room, she cast herself helplessly on the sofa—and they 
were parted now. 

All the time he had never spoken. But the silence of his 
farewell was more to her than any language could have been. 
He could not speak for grief. The intensity of his vow was 
beyond all language. Sophia often looked back with a sort of 
sorrowful pride to that silent farewell. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHICH CLOSES THIS THIRD BOOK OF THE NOVEL WITH THE STRANGE SPECTACLE OF 
A SLEEPING WOMAN KISSING A PICTURE, 

Anp now, the field being clear for her operations, our little 
Agamemnon in petticoats prepared for her part of the affair. 
She was fully determined to root out of her daughter’s mind the 
memory of Percival Brent, and to marry Sophia brilliantly before 
many months were out. No sooner had the young lover departed 
than she perceived how much she had furthered her own ends 
by her indulgence to her daughter these last few days, especially 
at the parting hour. Sophia was quite tender with her when 
they met, kissed her, fondled her, and was all the evening so 
affectionate amidst her hardly-repressed grief, that the little 
plotting woman began to discover a soft place in her own stony 
heart. She was gentle with Sophia, and took no direct notice 
of the poor girl’s tears, which would come once or twice during the 
evening ; only, as she passed, stroked her head softly, intending 
to signify that she sympathised with her, which she really did. 
To-morrow she would turn over her new leaf. 

‘ Sophy,’ she said at breakfast, ‘it is ten years this month 
since we were in Paris. I have a fancy to go over there before 
the weather gets too hot. Would you like it ?’ 

‘ Anywhere with you, dear,’ Sophy replied cheerfully. She 
was determined not to mope, and to begin early. 

‘That’s pleasant,’ the mother answered, with a beaming 
look. ‘ We shall start this day week.’ 

Dresses had to be ordered, hotels had to be chosen, a hun- 
dred preparations had to be made, and Mrs. Temple saw with 
exultation that Sophia entered into all the plans with great 
spirit. The mother read in this a sign that already Percival 
was fading out of mind. ‘I was sure he would,’ the little woman 
said to herself. ‘Of course he must as time goes on.’ 
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They stayed a month in Paris, and the whole of the time she 
managed to keep Sophia entertained in the most diverting way. 
They had friends there, and the days were passed in a set of 
choice little pleasures ; and whatever that inexhaustible purse of 
Mrs. Temple’s could do to burnish the hours was done with her 
own taste and tact. 

‘I shall show Sophia what the world is!’ the world’s 
worshipper said to herself; ‘and that Australian boy will soon 
vanish from her mind, and love in a cottage with him. Cottage, 
indeed !—not if you can get a house; and not a house if you 
can get a mansion! O, it is wonderful how slow Sophia is to 
see the value of life! But she is beginning, and with her good 
sense she will soon be able to teach instead of being taught.’ 

And now, to Mrs. Temple’s unspeakable gratification, there 
appeared on the scene a man who was plainly thinking of making 
Sophia an offer. Had the little woman been choosing a suitor 
she could not—so she said afterwards—have made a more pro- 
mising selection. I must not say much about him. He was 
ten years Sophia’s senior, sedate but not gloomy in his manner, 
his fortune was ample, his birth high, and his appearance was 
considered prepossessing. He had long been resident in the 
neighbourhood of Kettlewell, but in Paris it was they were first 
introduced. He met the mother and daughter at dinner. Mrs. 
Barbara Temple, hearing of him before, had already wished inly 
that he might be struck with Sophia. She marked him as he 
walked into the room, and at sight of him her wishes redoubled. 
During dinner she watched him narrowly. For a time he did 
not seem to have even noticed Sophia, but at last he looked at 
her. The little mother saw his gaze arrested in pleasurable 
surprise, and for the rest of the evening he managed to look at 
the young girl as often as possible. 

The next day the stranger, whose name was Prendergast, 
made some excuse for calling upon them, and you may be sure 
he was graciously received. His conversation pleased Sophia, 
that was plain; and Mrs. Temple, watching him, saw in his 
manner that which delighted her beyond expression. 

Next day a fresh invitation came from the friend at whose 
house they had first met—just a hasty party, the note said. 

‘ Aha,’ little Mrs. Temple said to herself, ‘a hasty party! 
Got up at the instigation of Prendergast, I dare swear. Sher- 
wood and he are such friends. If Prendergast does not take 
Sophia down to dinner, I am much mistaken.’ 

He did. And he proved a genial companion, with plenty 
of talk of the quieter sort. He could interest cultivated women, 
being artistic and literary, without being a pedant or a bore— 
that, at least, was his friends’ opinion of him. 
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‘Don’t you think Mr. Prendergast very entertaining ?’ the 
mother asked as they drove home. 

‘ Very,’ Sophia replied emphatically. 

The little woman nearly skipped off her seat for triumph. 

During these early days Mrs. Temple could never quite 
make out whether or not Sophia perceived that this promising 
Mr. Prendergast was in love with her. In love he clearly was, 
but his manner was so unobtrusive, and his general conversation 
so lively, that even Sophia might not have detected what was 
plain to the watching eyes of her mother. It was a nice point 
for Mrs. Temple to settle. Sophia evidently enjoyed their new 
friend’s society, and as she was no coquette—not as much as she 
ought to be, her mother used to say—she must either have for- 
gotten one lover or not recognised the other. Which was the 
fact Mrs. Temple longed to know. Sometimes she thought 
Sophia was in reality preoccupied, and only assumed a vivacity to 
cover her want ofinterest. At other times, and more frequently, 
Mrs. Temple felt convinced that she was truly pleased with 
Prendergast, and would, after a decent interval, confess her satis- 
faction. 

At last an evening came when Prendergast, calling in upon 
the Temples, found the mother and daughter at home, and, 
after a little conversation, music happened to be mentioned, at 
which Mrs. Barbara made the most casual remark about Sophia 
having sung a particular song the night before. Prendergast 
asked if he might hear it, and Sophia, consenting, with a listless 
air sat down to the piano and sang. Prendergast praised the 
song, asked for another and another, and Sophia complied in the 
same listless way. She sang well, but her eyes had a kind of 
far-off look, very suggestive of Australia. The little mother, 
however, could not see Sophia’s face: Prendergast’s she saw, and 
it told her a great deal. At last Sophia began, ‘Oft in the 
stilly Night,’ and now (no doubt because the theme touched her) 
she sang with great expression and tenderness, and her admirer 
stood over her, radiant with love and admiration. 

‘O, that I could see her!’ murmured Mrs. Barbara. She 
scanned Sophia eagerly when the song was finished, but her 
expression said neither ‘ Yes’ nor ‘No.’ Shortly after, Prender- 
gast bid them good-night, and restrained as his manner usually 
was, he now, either through accident or with design, let Sophia 
know the state of his heart. Mrs. Barbara Temple saw a flush 
come out on her daughter’s pale face as she withdrew her hand 
from his. 

‘Now we shall see,’ thought the little woman. ‘ Very prettily 
he managed it too—I observed nothing.’ 

She resolved not to ask Sophia any question until next morn- 
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ing; but after she had retired a little while, curiosity got the 
better of her, and in her dainty dressing-gown she crossed over 
to her daughter’s room, and, tapping gently at the door, stepped 
in. 


She saw—not what she expected. Sophia was not at her 
glass, nor chatting to her maid, nor gone to sleep. The poor 
girl was at her prayers, and had not heard her mother enter. 
The little woman stood a moment irresolute, then vanished from 
the room with a kind of hop; she scarcely liked the prospect of 
confronting the serious face which she knew would rise to greet 
her from between those uplifted hands. 

‘I shall go to bed,’ she said, when she regained her own 
room; ‘and I shall talk to Sophia in the morning.’ 

She sat down, however, and fell into a muse, and a look of 
unwonted gravity ruled her face and features fora time. Pro- 
bably she was recalling past scenes; for two or three times she 
shook her head with a kind of reflective sadness, until she was 
roused by the second chime, which had sounded since she last 
sat down. ; 

‘I wonder if Sophy is up now ?’ she murmured. ‘ She can’t 
be at that so long.’ 

And changing her mind she again stepped over, and finding 
the door ajar as she left it, she entered the room once more. The 
lamp was still burning, but Sophia was in bed, and, her silence 
indicated, sleeping. The mother walked softly across and looked 
at her daughter. 

She was fast asleep. The night was warm, and she had 
thrown back the quilt a little, and her arm, her brown hair, and 
a glimpse of her white and innocent breast, together with the 
repose of her expression, made up a picture which many an artist 
weuld have given a year’s income to paint. She looked the very 
image of purity and peace, and even little Mrs. Barbara, who was 
shot-proof against most forms of emotion, felt moisture stealing 
into her eyes as she gazed. She bent a little down, and then she 
saw that the face, now so calm, had been traversed by recent 
tears. Yes, Sophia had been crying since she lay down, and she 
had fallen asleep with wetted cheeks. 

Something in her hand caught the mother’s eye, and she 
looked closer still. Her hand was beside her face, and the little 
article she held was placed so that her sleeping lips just touched 
it. With great caution and stillness, Mrs. Barbara Temple 
lowered her eyes, and, stooping and stretching, she managed to 
see what her daughter was holding. It was a miniature of 


Percival Brent. 
(To be continued.) 





PICTURES OF DUTCH LIFE. 


By Exist A. Hareutoyr, 


—_—#_>—— 


I,—BUSKEN-HUET, 


Taoven not the greatest Dutch 
novelist, Busken-Huet may yet be 
pronounced representative of na- 
tional life, for in his pages we meet 
with realistic pictures of Dutch 
every-day existence, such as are 
revealed to us by the paintings of 
Brouwer, Ostade, Teniers, Jan 
Steen, De Hooghe, and others. 
Not that he is the first or the only 
person who has depicted Dutch 
home-life. The authoresses Wolff 


and Deken, in their Sara Burger- 
hard and other works; Jacob yan 
Lennep, in his Klaasje Zeventer ; 
E. J. Potgieter, and other novelists, 


have done so before him. But 
they depicted Dutch home-life in 
the past, although it was a past 
nearer to our own time than that 
immortalised by the great artists 
of the seventeenth century. Bus- 
ken-Huet gives us the life of to- 
day, such as we should find it in any 
of those quaint red-brick houses, 
alongside any of those canals, in 
any of those wide flat reaches, so 
familiar to us in paintings. 
Busken-Huet, who now resides 
in Paris, was born at the Hague, 
and educated at its public school. 
In 1844 he became a student at 
the University of Leyden, and 
passed thence to Switzerland, com- 
pleting his studies at Geneva and 
Lausanne. In 1851 he was ap- 
pointed minister to the Walloon 
congregation at Haarlem. After 
holding the post eleven years he 
felt obliged to resign it, owing to 
a change of views. For a brief 
space he still occasionally conduct- 
ed the services; but his principles 


would not suffer him to continue 
this. He grew restless ; he began 
to feel that there was not room 
enough for his talents in Holland. 
He had obtained employment upon 
a daily paper; but in Holland to 
be a contributor to a daily paper 
is to work hard, and yet barely 
gain a livelihood. Busken- Huet 
was discontented with the general 
state of public affairs, and he was 
especially disgusted with his own 
party. He thought the Liberals 
at fault, and expressed his views 
in rather hard terms. Being one 
of the editors of the Dutch maga- 
zine Gids (‘The Guide’), he pub- 
lished in one number two articles 
that caused a great stir among a 
nation generally so tranquil. The 
one was an attack upon the policy 
of the Liberal leader Thorbecke ; 
the other ridiculed the Dutch 
Court, and above all, the Queen, 
who was much beloved. The 
articles sowed discord among the 
eight editors of the magazine, of 
whom only one, E. J. Potgieter, a 
leading author and poet, took 
Huet's part. Huet, disgusted with 
the laxity of the Liberals, went 
over to the enemy, and betrayed 
his party. He accepted the offer 
of a chief editorship of a daily 
Conservative paper, published in 
Batavia, and retreated to that 
colony. From this post he ob- 
tained a splendid remuneration. 
A few years ago he returned to 
Europe, and is still writing for 
this paper, though living in Paris. 

Busken-Huet, although he is 
past fifty, cannot be better charac- 
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terised than by calling him a boy, 
and such he will remain till his 
last breath. He cannot leave off 
doing mischief—literary mischief, 
of course. He is just like a street- 
boy who flings a stone at a passer- 
by, not because he wishes to hurt 
him, but because he cannot resist 
the temptation to play a trick. 
Huet is the happy possessor of 
much wit; his power of sarcasm 
is well developed; he is fully 
master of his language. But while 
he plays tricks upon others, his 
wit, in its turn, often plays tricks 
upon him. It makes him say 
things he cannot justify. A jeu de 
mots is something irresistible to 
him, regardless of the pain it may 
occasion to the person to whom it 
is applied. He often commits 
murder by so doing. Yet he does 
not mind whom he wounds, whom 
he kills. Many a time it has been 
a writer of talent, one in whom he 
should have recognised his equal. 
But he must not be judged too 
severely for all this. His faults 
are in great part the result of be- 
longing to so small a nation as the 
Dutch. And, indeed, in several 
respects, he may be considered a 
victim. He has been wronged by 
his countrymen. Nor is he the 
only one of whom this is true. Of 
late years mediocrity has been in 
the ascendant in Holland. There 
is no room to be found for superior 
men. Huet belongs to the su- 
perior ones; but others have borne 
their hard fate more worthily. 
Huet is not only, or chiefly, a 
novelist, though he has produced 
many novelettes of the kind of 
which a few short specimens 
follow. He has also written a 
novel in two volumes, called Lide- 
wyde. There is no lack of beauty 
in this work, though it is marred 
by many blemishes. The work 
proved that Huet could never be- 
come a great novelist, and what he 
has published since confirms this 
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opinion. His most remarkable 
productions are his essays, especi- 
ally his erste Fantasién. Above 
all else Huet is an observer, and, 
as such, we shall behold him. 


GitJE. 


If any one had asked us at that 
time—we speak of our childish, 
our boyish years—concerning the 
name and appearance of Brigitta 
van der Plas, we should have an- 
swered, ‘Whom do you mean? 
We have not the honour of know- 
ing such a lady.’ Had the rejoinder 
been, ‘What! you do not know 
Brigitta van der Plas, the seam- 
tress, who was in the service of 
your parents so many years!’ we 
should have replied again with the 
exclamation, ‘ Ah, you mean Gitje, 
our seamstress! Yes, indeed, we 
know her very well. Give us a 
pair of scissors and a piece of 
paper; we will at once make you 
a likeness of her. But how could 
we have thought that Brigitta van 
der Plas was the same person as 
our Gitje ? 

You may be sure we never heard 
her called anything but Gitje. The 
future master or mistress begins 
already as a child to show an aris- 
tocratic, no doubt a well-educated 
indifference to the fate and the cir- 
cumstances of the servants. But 
work-people’s children also have 
aristocratic feelings. We, who were 
the children of well-to-do people, 
had never given it a thought, 
either that Gitje could be the ab- 
breviation of Brigitta, or that our 
seamstress could allow herself the 
luxury of a family name, Still 
you might say van der Plas sounds 
modest and simple enough. 

Three or four times a week Gitje 
came to practise her trade at our 
parents’ house. One of her regu- 
lar occupations was to mend our 
blue-and-white-striped blouses, in 
whose sleeves we managed to tear 
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such wonderfully large holes. At 
other times she would iron up- 
stairs in the nursery, the windows 
of which looked out on the garden, 
and in which also stood a mangle 
and a linen-press. She was a 
beautiful ironer. When she had 
put her irons to the fire and all 
was in order, she would take the 
ironing-board from the wall against 
which it leaned, and put it down 
in the usual way, i.e. like a bridge, 
with one end resting on the trestle- 
table and with the other on the 
back of a chair. Thus Gitje, stand- 
ing in the middle, had plenty of 
room to move her arms and put 
her things down. The board was 
swathed in a half-scorched woollen 
blanket, and reminded us of a thin 
old woman covered with a flannel 
vest. There was nothing more 
amusing than to watch Gitje when 
she ironed our sister’s balldresses. 
After they had been damped and 
rolled up sufficiently long, she 
would take up a dress, and, lifting 
the ironing-board at one side, slip 
the frock over it. Then she took 
one of the irons out of the red-hot 
iron pot at her left-hand side, held 
it for a moment very close to her 
cheek to feel if it was as hot as 
she wanted, rubbed it lightly on a 
cloth lying for that purpose at her 
right hand, and then began her 
real operations. The balldress, 
first a limp, draggled, shapeless 
mass, gained crispness and form 
with every touch of the iron. My 
sisters were only half satisfied if 
they were going to a ball and any 
one but Gitje ironed their dresses. 

Once a month* the scene of 


* A wash once a month in a Dutch 
household is called a children’s wash. The 
house-linen and the body-linen of the 
grown-up people are only sent away to be 
washed three or four times a year. The 
above description applies to the present 
day, with the exception that the mistress 
does not now generally help in the work, 
and that instead of the breakfast-room, 
the linen is dressed in the upper or lower 
parts of the house. 
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Gitje’s labours was down-stairs in 
the breakfast-room. This happened 
when the linen had come home. 
The family to which we belong was 
a very large one, and consequently 
our washing was also large. Now 
we purpose to describe the manage- 
ment of a very large one; large 
not in the etymological sense, but 
in the technical. Gitje’s help was 
indispensable. She descended from 
theless sacred sphere ofthe nursery, 
and was closeted with our mother 
in the breakfast-room, the holy of 
holies. Nothing was more fasci- 
nating than to watch our mother 
and Gitje stretch the numerous 
tablecloths and sheets. They did 
it exceedingly neatly ; ay, not only 
neatly, but with energy, with en- 
thusiasm. They stood at the head 
and foot of the large oblong table. 
The sheets, still unstretched, lay 
in gradually-diminishing piles on 
the left-hand side, while those 
already stretched lay in an ever- 
increasing heap upon the right. 
In the middle lay their present 
victim, several yards long, and 
pale as death, while they pinched 
it between their fingers. Their 
elbows pressed closely to their 
sides, their right feet forward, the 
upper part of their body thrown 
backwards, stood the two women, 
the mistress and the maid, and 
stretched, stretched, stretched as 
fast as they could—types of sim- 
plicity and fulfilment of duty, and 
pictures of Dutch home-life. For 
us, who looked on passively, but 
nevertheless with the greatest in- 
terest, the question of questions 
was: will Gitje presently draw our 
mother over the table? or will our 
mother be quicker than she and 
draw Gitje across? Will our 
mother drop the sheet? or will 
Gitje open her fingers, and, as 
® preventive measure proceeding 
solely from a principle of permis- 
sible self-defence, play a trick 
upon our mother ? or will the sheet 
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tear in the middle? Will Gitje 
keep one end in her hand and our 
mother the other? and will the 
sorrowful close of the matter be 
that Gitje’s head will fall against 
the mantelpiece, while our mother’s 
will recoil against the wainscot, 
and thus both of them be hurt? 

Meanwhile the dexterous women 
stood immovable, emulating each 
other in perseverance, The pile on 
the right grew bigger and bigger, 
and before dinner-time the heap 
on the left had disappeared. 

With the beginning of autumn 
came the preserving of greens and 
fruits. Good gracious! what a 
number of things were brought 
into our house with Gitje’s assist- 
ance! We, who never felt too 
grand to help for a little while, if 
required, with the mangling, used 
also in our childhood, under Gitje’s 
guidance, to string a great many 
beans, especially the small French 
beans. Afterwards, when we could 
be trusted without danger with a 
knife, we also helped with the 
large beans, which, as you know, 
are so much more difficult to 
manage. Besides this, we saw 
Gitje throw numberless white cab- 
bages into a cask, after she had cut 
them into little bits. Then she 
pressed them down with a wooden 
pestle, and, last of all, she covered 
them with a few heavy stones 
placed on a board nearly as large 
as the width of the cask. This is 
to induce fermentation in the con- 
tents of the cask, in contradiction 
to the Dutch proverb, ‘ What lies 
in the cask does not ferment.’ 

What lies in the cask does not 
turn sour. So people say; and 
it would be ignoble to undermine 
the hopeful trust in the future em- 
bodied in this proverb. Gitje too 
spoke in this manner as often as 
she thought of Leendert van Kuyk, 
and this happened now and then. 
You ask why! Well, here our 
narrative takes quite a new turn. 
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He was, and had been for years 
and days, her lover. At the time 
of which we are speaking the sil- 
ver wedding of their engagement 
already lay far, far behind them. 
‘Incredible ! you exclaim. Well, 
I cannot give you faith, We can 
assure you, as a well-sifted and 
well-confirmed fact, that Brigitta 
van der Plas had been for twenty- 
seven years the sweetheart of 
Leendert van Kuyk. And then? 
Then Leendert van Kuyk died of 
the cholera at the age of fifty-five. 

His profession was making fish- 
ing-tackle. We used to buy ang- 
ling-rods, fishing-lines, hooks, and 
floats in great quantities at his 
little shop; and sometimes, poor 
though he was, he would make us 
a present for Gitje’s sake. At 
that time we really did not know 
that he led such a poor life. On 
the contrary, we thought him very 
well off indeed. Had he not a 
large stock in his little shop, an 
enviable abundance of fishing-tools? 
Did it not make our mouths water 
to see his angling-rods, his tram- 
mels and drag-nets ; his imitation 
breeze-flies, dunflies, gadflies, bee- 
tles, and other kinds of bait? 
We dreamed of nothing more 
precious or desirable than his 
worm-boxes, made of painted tin, 
and intended to be worn slung 
across the shoulders, as a cavalry 
officer carries his cartridge-boxes. 
But, even if we had been acquaint- 
ed with Leendert’s poor circum- 
stances, we should none the less 
have accepted his presents. Chil- 
dren are not only haughty, but 
greedy. See how, after the death 
of a little brother or sister, they 
immediately confiscate the dead 
child’s toys—dolls with real hair 
and movable eyes, magic-lanterns, 
humming-tops—and divide them, 
wrangling as to ownership. You 
see at once these are grown-up 
people in the bud. The wolf- 
nature is already in them. The 
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first time they will share a real 
inheritance you will see them at- 
tack it with greed, unless they 
have learnt in the mean time to 
behave themselves in accordance 
with the requirements of society. 
Leendert and Gitje were not 
exactly a nice-looking couple, still 
they were not repulsive, They be- 
longed to those worthy lovable 
people to whose features one pays 
no attention after one has spent 
two days in their company. Good- 
ness and fidelity, the foundations 
of their character, radiated from 
both their faces. In the summer 
holidays, early in the morning, 
before daybreak, Leendert would 
take us out fishing ; and then his 
kindness was boundless. He woke 
us by ringing the bell, and then 
waited patiently at the street-door 
till we were ready; carried our 
barrels for us, showed us the places 
where we should have the best 
chances, gave us his own paste 
and worms, and presented us with 
the greater part of his catch. He 
fished splendidly. Do not fancy 
every one can fish if he likes, 
Angling especially requires much 
instinct and long practice. The 
tales Leendert told us of his ex- 
ploits and good-luck—of innumer- 
able three-pounder perches which 
he had caught one after another 
in a small ditch; of eels which he 
had to split up to their tales to 
regain his fishing-hook ; of pikes 
which had swum away with his 
rod; of bleeding tenches that cry 
like new-born babes ; of large eels 
which he had skinned in the morn- 
ing, and which bit his finger next 
evening. We believed them all, 
as we did the Arabian Nights. 
Two things in special we learnt 
from him. In the first place, how 
to put a new hook on the line, and 
to cover it over with tin-foil, so 
that it hung quite straight and did 
not slope away from the float; an 
indispensable condition that alone 
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makes it possible for the angler to 
know surely if, and in what mea- 
sure, the fish has bitten. In the 
second place, we brought from the 
school of Gitje’s faithful lover this 
lesson: when the fish has really 
bitten, and the angler is ready to 
strike, he should always do so by 
pushing it, and not by pulling. In 
the latter case, when the little fish 
has not bitten well, it swims away 
backwards with your bait in its 
mouth, and grants you at most a 
bloody piece of its gill. In the 
former case, you oblige the crea- 
ture to tumble, and by so doing 
you insert with deadly force the 
angle through the horny substance 
of the open lips. 

Of Gitje’s appearance in her 
spring-time, when she was twenty- 
three years of age, and plighted 
her troth to her Leendert, he him- 
self could have told you more than 
we are able to do, had not the 
great angler, Death, taken him 
away. At the time of which we 
are speaking, all womanly beauty 
had fled from her. She was then 
between forty and fifty, very tall, 
looking delicate and weak, suffer- 
ing much from catarrhs and rheu- 
matism, and carrying always a 
silver snuff-box (containing coarse 
snuff and a tonga-bean) about her. 
Now that we have grown older 
and wiser, we do not think these 
peculiarities at all ridiculous. On 
the contrary, we feel that we have 
a right to make Leendert’s be- 
trothed, who was fifty-five years old, 
and who carried a tonga-bean in 
her pocket, the heroine of a novel- 
ette. While yet a child, and hav- 
ing never pondered the rudiments 
of our art, we laughed at Gitje’s 
tediously long engagement and her 
old-maidish complaints. For chil- 
dren are not only haughty and 
greedy—they are also cruel. They 
like to langh at the misfortunes 
they do not understand. We did 
not, however, commit this cruelty. 
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But this was not from amiability 
of disposition, but because the 
true relations between Leendert 
and our seamstress were not known 
to us till the funeral of the former, 
and because we had never even 
wondered why this man treated us 
with such marked kindness, 

The first information of Leen- 
dert’s death, and of his long court- 
ship of Gitje, did not make us 
laugh, you may be sure ; but still 
it did’ not make that impression 
which the sad event deserved. 
This proves that, had we been 
sooner informed, we should un- 
doubtedly have made many jokes 
about Gitje and her lover. We 
heard the news from our mother in 
answer to our question why, on a 
certain morning, Gitje had not come. 

‘ What is the reason Gitje has 
not come to-day 

‘Leendert is dead, and is at 
this moment being buried.’ 


Saturpay Eventne on THE LittLe 
GREEN-MARKET AT THE HacveE. 


On Saturdays in the beginning 
and at the end of summer, especi- 
ally between nine and ten in the 
evening, there was to be seen at 
the Kleine Groenmarkt a scene as 
bright and varied as it is possible 
to imagine. It is a picture of 
van Schenkel that has gained life 
and reality. It is clear moonlight. 
The rows of houses cast deep large 
shadows. Art has produced light 
where Nature has either refused it, 
or dispensed it too scantily. Here 
burn magic lamps surrounded by 
large piles of greens and fruit ; 
there sparkles a candle, incased 
in an oil-paper globe, from the 
wheel-barrow of that son of Israel. 
Yonder, out of the open shambles, 
glows the mysterious red light of 
torches. At the sheds, piled up 
with greens, sit women, silent and 
very busy, anxious to sell off their 


wares, Behind the wheelbarrows 
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stand Jews and Jewesses, bawling 
loudly, praising their goods with 
fiery ardour now that they have 
ended their Sabbath celebrations. 
In and out of the shambles harry 
relays of maid-servants carrying 
marketing-baskets on their left 
arms, and front-door keys on their 
right thumbs. This spot is speci- 
ally dear to them. Here they 
meet their fellow-servants from 
the other end of the town. Here 
the artilleryman or dragoon of 
their choice. is waiting, and they 
can exchange a few sweet words 
of love. There is a buzz of many 
voices, for the concourse is large. 
The bustle distracts your brain. 
You are in the midst of the weekly 
carnival of the Hague citizens. 
Albert and Pietje are walking 
arm-in-arm, whispering confiden- 


* tially. Behind them, as near as 


the crowd permits, skulks Samuel. 
He looks at them incessantly. 
When they advance, he advances ; 


- when they stop, he follows their 


example, The couple enjoy the 
liberty they have allowed them- 
selves. Everything that lengthens 
the walk is welcome to them. 
Every incident is a reason for lin- 
gering longer. Now itis the quack, 
who stands in front of the town- 
hall upon a raised stage, and 
whose impudent gabble detains 
them. He is recommending in 
high-flown terms a male walnut, 
i.e. @ worm-eaten nutmeg, and as- 
serts that its possession is ‘ to you, 
O women, your purse; to you, O 
men, the pocket of your trousers ; 
for it will keep from your dear 
bodies all manner of illness and 
disease ’ Now they halt at the 
shambles ; now they stop near the 
stony little island, consisting of 
half-a-dozen trees planted in a 
circle, where a man is giving a 
vociferous explanation of a coarse 
daub of a picture. I will explain 
it to you. 

On this island, between the 
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trees, fixed upon a pole, hangs a 
large picture. It is no Rembrandt. 
Properly speaking, it is twelve 
pictures or more, painted upon 
one canvas. This material bond is 
not the only one by which the 
parts are united. There is also 
a unity of subject, for it depicts 
a horrid murder, committed by 
two country lads, in a village inn, 
upon the host and his wife. The 
youth of the murderers and their 
early development in wickedness is 
represented at the top of the pic- 
ture in the left-hand corner. Pic- 
ture number one is an apple-tree, 
in whose branches sit two boys 
stealing its fruits; while at the 
foot stands an indignant school- 
master, long-coated, bald-headed, 
shaking his fist at the culprits. 
Number fourteen, at the bottom 
of the right-hand corner, shows 
a square of bayonets, borne by 
about fifty invisible soldiers. They 
are standing upon guard round a 
scaffold on which the former apple- 
thieves are to be hanged by the 
neck until they be dead. Pictures 
two to thirteen tell the whole sad 
psychological development, to de- 
fraud, to drink, to steal, to drink 
yet again, to commit burglary, to 
murder, to fall into the hands of 
the police, to be judged, to deny, 
to confess, to scold Wyntje, to 
accuse Tryntje,* to be spoken to 
earnestly by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, and to end as on number four- 
teen. A man and a woman, pro- 
prietors or showmen of the instruc- 
tive painting, do all they can to 
point out its beauties of thought 
and execution, The man is armed 
with a long bamboo-cane, with 
which he points out the different 
periods of the story without look- 
ing up at the picture, and yet 
without making a mistake. He 


* The Dutch use the expression Wynte 
and Tryntje to ain that the crime is 
feundicd on it. of spirits, and the 
companionship of women of ill-fame. 
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explains the events in blank verse, 
relieved by rhymed and pithy re- 
frains. The woman, who joins in 
the refrain, accompanies it to the 
sounds of a barrel-organ. The 
weight of this instrument, which 
she carries round her neck by 
means of a leathern strap, presses 
her thin shoulders together. Be- 
fore her, on the lid, are a wailing 
child of some fifteen months, and 
a tin box to hold the pennies. The 
man has retained a look of well- 
being. It may be that the great 
lump of tobacco that he holds in 
his mouth, and which has swelled 
out his cheek, makes his face 
look better nourished, and that he 
would certainly not think himself 
a well-fed man. The woman looks 
far more decrepit than he. Her 
shrill voice, which even sounds 
above the organ, reveals the great 
exhaustion that is expressed by 
the whole appearance of her body. 
But why do I trouble about the 
looks of these grown-up people? 
If their way of getting their living 
is despicable, the results scanty, it 
is certain that neither he nor she 
can carry on a more honourable 
means of livelihood, and that they 
do not deserve a better piece of 
bread. Let them see to it them- 
selves, how they finish their days, 
and how they justify their doings. 

But what crime has that pale 
thin child committed, that it 
should be condemned to spend its 
earliest life coughing on the lid of 
a street organ? Probably he is 
the successor to half-a-dozen male 
and female predecessors, who have 
been borne one after another on 
this throne—a throne as shaky as 
many another. Perhaps the four 
elder ones are training for rope- 
dancers, while the two younger 
are exercising themselves in imi- 
tating. But, perhaps, we are only 
letting our fancy work. Does it 
matter, you think, if these brothers 
and sisters exist only in our ima- 
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gination? Is it of great conse- 


quence whether there are many or 
only this one? Here, anyway, is 
a child, a human being, miserable 
and wretched, suffering for the 
laziness and carelessness of its 
father and its mother; a sick 
child that is starving bodily and 
mentally, although it has done no- 
thing to deserve this fate. That 
is the great point; and that is 
quite enough. The observer who 
has an open eye for the comical 
side of things must also have an 
open heart for their misery. 
Amidst your pleasant meditations 
you here touch a painful enigma. 


Aone THE CauRCHYARD. 


Every one has his own ideal. 
She would, of course, not have 


been yours. I speak of Gerritje, 


the fisherman’s daughter, when 
she was between twenty and twenty- 
one years of age. Not that she 


was not at that time a good-look- 


ing woman, of neat and tidy ap- 
pearance the whole year round, 
By no means. Perhaps she might 
even be called the rose of the vil- 
lagers. In any case it is certain 
that he who saw her on Sunday 
morning sauntering to church, ac- 
companied by her father and mo- 
ther, or met her on Sunday even- 
ing walking with half a dozen 
friends along the seashore, would 
declare that rarely had he seen two 
fresher dimpled cheeks, two whiter 
rows of teeth, and two better 
shaped feet, encased in white-lined 
green slippers and the cleanest of 
stockings. But let us mention only 
her Sunday suit, and leave alone 
her work-a-day clothes—more rags 
than clothes. She wore a stiff- 
stretched cap of coarse net, taste- 
lessly embroidered ; two long gold- 
en earrings, hanging down along 
the cheeks, and fastened on the 
top to a lock of false hair; a 


gaudy red-and-yellow-flowered cot- 
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ton jacket ; a huge apron of a blue- 
and-violet lace, tied on at the back 
between the shoulder-blades, where 
the collar of the jacket is plaited 
together in the form of a rosette ; 
an ugly red-coral necklace, fast- 
ened with a lock not much smaller 
than three inches square; nothing 
of all this resembles in the least 
degree what Dante loved in Bea- 
trice, Rousseau in Juliet, Werther 
in Lotte, or Lamartine in Elvire. 
And, then, could Gerritje write ? 
She understood better how to drive 
into town with her dog-cart full of 
shell-fish. Could she read? It 
was much easier to her to carry 
a chest of drawers or a kitchen- 
stove upon her head from the town 
to the village. Could she play the 
piano? No; but when her father 
was ill she could go with her cart 
to the shore, and harness and un- 
harness the stout horse very deftly. 
Had she a nice voice? If she re- 
peated a joke at ‘ Halfweg’ you 
could hear her laugh at the town- 
gate. Would it be likely that a 
young man would beg for a kiss? 
It might be; but a glance at her 
fleshy hands made even the most 
audacious male flirt instinctively 
seize hold of his ears, as though 
they tingled already from a blow. 
Arie’s cheek had never glowed 
from such a box on the ears. But 
neither was he a flirt, though he 
had begged Gerritje for a kiss, and 
even for more than one. He was 
no dandy from the town, but a 
courageous fisherman, sprung from 
fisher blood; a giant outwardly, 
inwardly a child ; blameless, open- 
hearted, and not rough. He was 
no fop from the town ; he courted 
with the intention to marry, and 
Gerritje accepted him, though he 
was many years older than she. 
With regard to their natures, they 
were made for each other. Her 
independence, her rather too inde- 
pendent mind, bent willingly to 
the authority of Arie’s love; and 
U 
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where he had too much of gravity 
and earnestness, she balanced it 
by her easy temper. Humanly 
speaking—for it came about just 
otherwise—she could better have 
missed him than he her. She was 
his sunshine, his life, his all. At 
every separation, for however brief 
a space, he felt himself abandoned 
and lonely. The invisible world 
existed for him only in the shape 
of Gerritje’s name; faith, hope, 
love, were all called by him Ger- 
ritje. Too clever for a fisherman 
—but so he was. 

We described Gerritje: fresh 
and stern and joyful, and also ten- 
der, but for him alone. Such she 
was, and as such he loved her 
dearly as his sweetheart and his 
wife for ten long years. The num- 
ber is exact ; for just at the begin- 
ning of May 1855, in honour of 
their ten years’ wedding-day, he 
had presented her with a cake ; and 
next June, by the birth of their 
fourth child, she was taken away 
by death within a few moments. 

Their eldest child, a boy of be- 
tween seven and eight, was like 
milk and blood; the second and 
third, also boys, had died in their 
cradles ; the fourth, a mortal stab 
to the mother, was a girl. The 
midwife said, ‘A healthy child 
that will certainly sustain all dan- 
gers.’ It sustained every danger, 
and became, according to the neigh- 
bours, as fat as a little mole, thanks 
to bread-and-milk and bread- 
porridge. 

The loss of his wife was for 
Arie a blow that quite struck him 
down. In the twilight, the day 
before her funeral, he was sitting 
opposite the fireplace, next to the 
open coffin, feeling little faith and 
no hope. He lifted up his head 
out of his hands, that were wet 
with tears, and looked out straight 
before him. Thus there came 
within his view the last present he 
had made to Gerritje, the same cake 
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which recalled the remembrance 
of their tenth wedding-day, and 
which Gerritje, with housewifely 
care, had put upon the mantelpiece 
for show. ‘A trifle, but given by 
a loving heart,’ was the inscription, 
deciphered with difficulty by Arie. 
Without knowing how it came 
about, these words riveted his at- 
tention. They no longer expressed 
what they had meant originally— 
Arie’s love for his wife. Their 
meaning enlarged ; he looked upon 
them with another eye; he trans- 
ferred them to another dominion ; 
he connected them with thoughts 
on the leader of his destiny. Over- 
come by an inclination to murmur, 
he thought them half true, half 
untrue, but a more untruthfal 
than truthful description of his 
present state. ‘ A trifle? he said, 
in @ questioning tone. ‘ Yes, in- 
deed a trifle ; for what have I had ? 
Not even my copper wedding- feast! 
What remains to met Exceed- 
ingly little. To work all day and 
all night until I look worn and 
black, and when I leave my boat 
not even to find a kin face to 
gaze upon. I am now left to my- 
self with two little children. The 
boy matters less ; he will make his 
way. But what shall I do with 
the baby? Little, terribly little— 
and does it come from a loving 
heart? He rose, and paced up and 
down the little room. As long as 
prosperity endured, he had believed 
and prayed, or rather said grace 
more often than prayers, and both 
more mechanically than from a 
desire todoso, Now that Gerritje 
was dead—Gerritje dead !—his 
whole soul, with all the strength 
that was in him, revolted against 
the idea that the fate of men could 
be directed by One with a loving 
heart. Impossible; it could not 
be true! 1fso, why was Gerritje 
not left where she was and where 
she could not be spared? Why 
take away the wife from the hus- 
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band, the mother from the boy, 
the nurse from the babe? Once 
more he put the question, ‘ From 
a loving heart, from a loving 
heart? and while he lighted the 
lamp and returned to the coffin 
once more to devour Gerritje’s 
corpse with his eyes, he muttered 
sadly between his clenched teeth, 
‘A remarkable fellow who is able 
to believe that !’ 

Yes, Arie, a remarkable fellow, 
and at the same time a good one ; 
a better and wiser one than you 
are at present. Best part of your 
error must be laid at the door of 
the old spinster Kasper. She, 
who was very orthodox, had scarce- 
ly heard of Gerritje’s death when 
she rushed to Arie to inquire con- 
cerning her last moments, and 


whether she had died as a good 


Christian. 
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Arie was angered. She grew 
so too, and spoke to him of death 
and perdition. Her hard words, 
joined to the darkness and empti- 
ness in his heart occasioned by 
Gerritje’s death, had disgusted 
Arie with every consolation offered 
by religion. The tall strong man 
could not forget the white sugar 
letters written on the upper part 
of the sixpenny cake. Although 
eloquent enough to refute the 
spinster Kasper, he could find no 
words as often as the evil spirit 
residing in his own heart began to 
speak and to incite him. Other 
people he could silence, but not 
himself, This happens frequently 
to a great many, to nearly all of 
us. For, you see, to preach and 
to practise are two quite different 
things. 
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* We talk of human life as a journey. but how variously is that journey performed ! 
There are those who come forth girt and shod and mantled to walk on velvet lawns and 


smooth terraces, where every gale is arrested and every breeze tempered. 


There are 


others who walk on the Alpine paths of life against driving misery and throug) stormy 
sorrows, over sharp afflictions—walk with bare feet and naked breast, jaded, mangled, 


chilled.’—Syoney Smita. 


O, sue was blithe when the hawthorn blossomed, 
Brown as a nut and honest-eyed ; 

Nodding to life she went out to meet it, 
Glad that her world was fair and wide. 


So fair, so wide, it must hold much blessing, 
A joy, a love, not yet awake ; 

Bright unknown flowers must be blooming yonder, 
Where she would sing for love’s sweet sake. 


So she went on while the days grew longer, 
She crossed the stile from May to June, 

And the burnished hours were all a pleasure, 
Breathing words to her heart’s glad tune. 
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Then came a trembling, like summer dawning, 
A sudden gleam, a deeper glow ; 

By the silver birches two are dreaming, 
Voices blent with the river's flow. 


A meeting of hands, soft eyes that linger, 
Deep in the other’s spirit world, 

Whispering the leafy shower hangs over, 
Each leaf a tiny sail unfurled. 


Let her dream, dream till the spell be broken, 
And deem him true and wise and strong ; 
Let her kneel once to this glittering idol, 
For bliss is short, and life is long. 


But from the west swift clouds are hurrying, 
Breaks the storm on her guiltless head ; 

Hands that ne’er should have met are now parted, 
Cleft by a mute resistless dread. 


Ah, woe! ah, woe! by the silver birches ! 
Who shall unsay the words he said ? 

She may not love and she will not hate him, 
But love and joy alike are dead. 


The autumn days became November, 
The pearly sky grew hard and cold: 
She passed once more by the silver birches, 
Their leafy shower now turned to gold. 


And out of her woe there grew a radiance,— 
A peace not born of earthly things ; 

Though the summer flowers had long been buried, 
Its fledgeless birds had grown their wings. 


She was not blithe when the holly ripened, 
Nor danced her heart in spring-time glee ; 

But when she was old she learnt her lesson, 
Waiting for joy till her soul was free. 





A QUEER FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 
A True Storp. 


Some years ago I had occasion to 
take a long journey to the north 
—a journey which would involve 
my travelling all night. A few 
days before, I had received an in- 
vitation from a friend of mine, 
who lived at a town which I had 
to pass, to dine and stay the 
night at his house ; an invitation 
which I gladly accepted, as it 
would prove a pleasant break in 
the monotony of the journey. I 
resolved therefore to so arrange 
matters as to arrive at his house 
in time for dinner, and proceed 
to my destination next morning. 
When the day arrived I was very 


busy ; so, after a hurried lunch, I . 


packed up a few necessaries and 
rushed off to Euston, where I ar- 
rived with just two minutes to 


spare, I asked for my train, 
which the guard pointed out, 
adding, ‘If you don’t hurry up, 
sir, you'll lose it.’ I took his 
advice, and jumped into the near- 
est first-class compartment, the 
door of which stood open, and in 
which there was but one other 
occupant. I settled myself for 
my journey, and for the first time 
had leisure to observe my fellow- 
traveller. Now I rather pride 
myself on being a judge of phy- 
siognomy, and my first impres- 
sions of him were the reverse of 
pleasant. He was evidently a 
fidgety nervous sort of man; he 
had restless gray eyes, without 
much expression in them; while 
his hair and beard were of a red- 
dish hue, He was dressed in a 
long ulster, which I thought 
quite unnecessary ; for though it 
was late in the year, the weather 


was by no means cold. There 
was on the seat beside him a 
small oaken box, strongly bound 
with brass; and his eyes were 
constantly glancing from this box 
to me in a way that I did not at 
all like. I began to have visions 
of Fenian plots, infernal machines, 
and I do not know what. After 
regarding me steadily for a few 
minutes, he said, 

‘Is it possible, sir, that you are 
not aware of this carriage being 


- reserved for State officials ? 


I looked around, and seeing no 
indication of the fact, replied 
that, 

‘I was not aware of such being 
the case.’ 

‘Then, sir,’ he replied, ‘ I must 
beg of you instantly to vacate it, 
and leave me here in solitary 
silence.’ 

Considering that the train was 
then going at the rate ofabout forty 
miles an hour, and would not 
stop until it reached a small sta- 
tion half-way to my destination 
in about an hour’s time, I could not 
quite see how I was to comply with 
his request, or rather command ; 
and I frankly told him so, adding 
that ‘I had as much right there 
as he had, and did not intend 
moving.’ 

He replied with a most solemn 
air, 

‘Then your fate be on your 
own head.’ 

This began to frighten me, for 
the man’s manner convinced me 
that he must be insane ; and the 
prospect of an hour’s journey shut 
up in a first-class railway carriage 
with a madman was not calculated 
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to raise my spirits. However, I 
put a bold face on the matter, 
and affected to be engrossed with 
my newspaper, though in reality 
I was watching his every move- 
ment. He suddenly seized hold 
of the wooden box and held it on 
his knees, mumbling some inar- 
ticulate words, then suddenly re- 
placed it beside him. In doing 
so I caught a glimpse of the butt 
of a pistol sticking out of his 
pocket. Here was a pretty dilem- 
ma: shut up in a railway carriage 
with a man who was decidtdly 
insane, and armed with a revolver 
or pistol; while I had nothing 
more defensive than an umbrella 
and a roll of papers, which, in 
consequence of their length, I 
was compelled to carry in my 
hand. Presently he began again. 

‘ Have you studied the marvel- 
lous powers of electricity, may I 
ask? 

I replied in the negative. 

‘I have,’ said he; ‘and have 
arrived at such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that, aided by the contents 
of this box, I could blow this 
train, and everybody in it, to in- 
finitesimal atoms.’ 

‘ But,’ I hazarded, ‘how about 
yourself 

‘IT should calmly mount into 
the air, and survey the scene with- 
out injury.’ 

‘ How?’ said I. 

‘ That,’ he replied, ‘is my busi- 
enss ; look to yourself.’ 

Pleasant this, for me! How- 
ever, I made some remark which 
seemed to satisfy him; and he 
lapsed again into silence. I felt 
more than ever convinced of his 
madness, thinking he had proba- 
bly escaped from some private 
asylum, for he was evidently a 
gentleman; yet I could not un- 
derstand what the box could be 
which he guarded so jealously. 
I felt very sorry for him, in spite 
of my dangerous situation. I 
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then tried another tack, and made 
several commonplace remarks to 
him ; to all of which he answered 
in monosyllables, suddenly burst- 
ing out with, 

‘Do you dare to address me, 
sir, without having first disclosed 
to me who you are? Your teme- 
rity surprises me !’ 

I thought it best to humour 
him, and handed him my card, 
on which was inscribed: ‘J. B. 
Smith, Quality Court.’ 

‘Ha, I guessed you were a 
Smith; you look like one; a 
blacksmith, if I may judge by 
the smuts on your face.’ Here 
he broke into a maniacal laugh. 
When he had finished laughing, 
he said, ‘Do you want to know 
who I am? 

I said I thought I might as 
well know his name, if he did not 
mind, 

‘ Well,’ said he, leaning for- 
ward, and peering into my eyes, 
keeping one hand on the box, 
‘when you first jumped into the 
carriage I was the Khan of Tar- 
tary; but the wonders of elec- 
tricity are such that I am even 
now changing; I may be any- 
body in a few hours, or even 
minutes.’ I suppose I looked 
surprised, for he went on, ‘ Ah, 
you look surprised ; but perhaps 
you will hardly believe that my 
temper quite depends on who [ 
may happen to be. Not long ago 
I was conversing with some 
friends, and I suddenly changed 
into the King of Siam, and be- 
fore they could get out of my 
way I bit three of their fingers 
off. You should have seen them 
scatter. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘ Good gracious !’ I exclaimed. 
‘You don’t mean it !’ 

*O, yes, I do; but do not be 
alarmed, I never am so dangerous 
unless I happen to assume that 
character.’ 

Then he sat quiet, and I was 
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thankful for a little peace. On 
looking at my watch I found that 
we had yet another quarter of an 
hour before the train would stop. 
How I wished the time away! for 
I fully intended to change my 
carriage at the next stopping 
station. All at once, to my 
alarm, he said quite unconcern- 
edly, 

‘I feel it my solemn duty to 
inform you that I am changing, 
and that in a few minutes I shall 
be the King of Siam.’ 

Instinetively I looked around 
for some means of escape, at the 
same time grasping my umbrella 
firm, resolved at least to sell my 
tingers dearly. Never shall I for- 
get the feeling of thankfulness 
with which I heard the whistle 


of the train announcing our ap-. 


proach to the next station. I 
collected my things together near 
me, so as to be prepared for a 
hasty exit, the more so as I no- 


ticed the feelings of his Majesty 


of Siam were being worked up toa 
pitch of excitement, and the way 
he showed his teeth would have 
terrified a far less nervous man 


than myself. As we neared the 
station the train slackened speed, 
and at last stopped. Just as I 
jumped out the maniac made a 
spring at me; but I fortunately 
avoided him, and slammed the 
door in his face. I got into the 
next compartment, which was 
empty ; and, as the guard closed 
the door, I called out, ‘ Here, I 
say, guard, there is a madman in—’ 
But the whistle drowned the rest 
of my sentence, and the train 
moved off before I had time to 
complete it. I sat still in a horri- 
ble state of nervousness, expect- 
ing I hardly know what. 

At last the train stopped at the 
station for which I was bound, 
and I jumped out. As I passed 
the carriage I could see him sit- 
ting there quietly; and I went 
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into the station-master’s room and 
told him shortly what had hap- 
pened, advising him to take some 
means of securing him. He pro- 
mised to telegraph, but said it 
was no business of his; and with 
this assurance I had to be content. 

I then went off to my friend's 
house, where I arrived just 
in time for dinner. I suppose 
the traces of my fright still re- 
mained; for no sooner did I 
enter the dining-room than my 
host exclaimed, 

*‘ Why, what is the matter, old 
man? You've not met a ghost on 
the road, have you? 

I told him I had seen some- 
body a good deal worse than a 
ghost ; and, during dinner, I re- 
lated my adventure, upon which 
they all congratulated me on my 
lucky escape. After dinner I 
went off early to bed, pleading 
fatigue and the next day’s busi- 
ness as my excuse. 

When I awoke in the morning, 
I found my host ready for break- 
fast ; and I joined him at once, 
as my train left in an hour’s time. 
As I shook hands with him at 
the station, he remarked that he 
should like to hear of the man 
being caught. 

I transacted my business ; and, 
as I had time to spare, I turned 
into the first hotel I came to, and 
walked up into the billiard-room, 
where I met Fred Charlton, an 
old schoolfellow of mine, who was 
playing billiards with three other 
fellows. He seemed surprised to 
see me, and asked me how I got 
there. I told him I had come 
down there early that morning ; 
and I then proceeded to give him a 
sketch of my adventurous journey 
of the night before. Fred smiled, 
and said, 

‘Ah, yes, old man; I heard 
something about it.’ 

‘ You heard something ? I said. 
‘ From whom? 
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‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I'll tell 
you all about it, for the benefit 
of the company. Old Harris, the 
diamond merchant, told me last 
night that he had just come down 
from London. When he had 
taken his seat in the carriage at 
Euston all alone, just as the train 
started, some fellow rushed at his 
carriage, and jumped in. Harris 
said he did not much like the look 
of the fellow; and, as he had 
about eight thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds with him in a 
small box, he began to feel un- 
comfortable. He said the stranger 
was a strong active man, and that 
if it had come toa struggle for 
the diamonds Harris would have 
had no chance—for he evidently 
felt sure the fellow meant robbery ; 
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so he determined to try and 
frighten him out of the carriage 
by pretending madness, which he 
says he did so effectually that 
the fellow, in sheer fright, bolted 
at the first stoppage, and left him 
to finish his journey here alone. 
But we did not know that you 
were the hero, old man,’ said Fred, 
as the whole four burst into such 
a shout of laughter as I never 
heard before. ‘You must stay, 
and be introduced to him afresh ; 
he will be here to-night.’ 

I did not stop to hear anything 
more. I rushed down-stairs, tho- 
roughly realising that I had been 
made a fool, caught the first train 
home, and have not shown myself 
in that neighbourhood since. 

W. B, R. 





THE SINGLE CHARM. 
(From the German of Herder.) 


——~-——— 


Not beauty, O thou maiden fair— 
Not beauty do we prize ; 

For, like the sunshine’s blazing glare, 
’Twill only daze our eyes. 


In thine attire, O maiden fair, 
No charms we can descry ; 

The peacock in his train doth wear 
Hues which its sheen outvie. 


And wit's keen dart, an arrow light, 
Doth seldom pierce the heart ; 

It speedeth by in rapid flight, 
Leaves but a stinging smart ! 


One charm there is all hearts to sway— 
One charm alone, I ween ; 
Dost thou possess it, maiden—say ? 


’Tis artlessness I mean ! 


BARONESS SWIPT. 
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THERE is probably scarcely a sin- 
gle ancient or noble family—the 
terms are not quite ssnonymous— 
which does not possess a muni- 
ment-room, the contents of which 
have never been edited or calen- 
dared, and it fairly makes the 
mouth of the historical student 
water to think what treasures of 
history and of antiquarian gossip 
lie thus buried. Now and again 
a noble lord graciously puts his 
name to a small compilation, or 
permits some laborious antiquarian 
to rummage amongst his family 
archives, and the little that is 
given to the world in this way 
creates an irresistible longing for 


more. One such volume was pre- _ 


pared some sixty years ago for the 
gratification of the then Earl of 
Bridgewater. Only a small num- 
ber of copies were printed; the 
book itself was never published, 
and in its present form it natur- 
ally belongs to the category of 
libri rarissimi. If any member 
of the house of Egerton could be 
induced to reprint it, and to add 
to it from the stores of family 
papers preserved at Worsley, he 
would do a service to literature and 
to the public generally, the value 
of which it would not be easy to 
over-estimate. In the mean time 
it may be worth while to pick 
from this book of ‘ Family Anec- 
dotes’ a few of the more striking. 

The Egerton family, as every 
one who is well up in his Burke 
or Debrett ought to know, has 
intermarried with about half the 
peerage, and has alliances with 
every one of those great governing 
families, whose predominance has 
given such strength to the nation 


in time of political storm and 
stress. Amongst those families, 
that of Churchill is not the least 
distinguished ; but it is curious 
that the family traditions pre- 
served by the Earl of Bridge- 
water chiefly relate to the avarice 
of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
The following anecdotes on this 
point will probably be new to 
most readers, though the second, 
with considerable variations of 
detail, has already found its way 
into print. When, in the early 


. years of the eighteenth century, 


the Earl of Peterborough was in 
command of the English forces in 
Spain and Portugal, he found 
great difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary supplies. In order tc 
rectify matters he returned home ; 
but on application at head-quar- 
ters he found all his demands 
held over for further considera- 
tion, whilst the Duke of Marl- 
borough obtained all he wanted 
without the smallest difficulty. 
‘Much disgusted withal,’ says 
Lord Bridgewater, ‘he threw 
himself into a sedan-chair, and 
drew the curtains at the sides as 
well as at the front, that he might 
not be known orseen. The popu- 
lace took up an idea that the per- 
son in the chair was the Duke of 
Marlborough ; they gathered round 
it. “God bless the Duke of Marl- 
borough! God bless the Duke 
of Marlborough !” “Gentlemen,” 
said Lord Peterborough, pushing 
down one of the windows, ‘*I am 
not the Duke of Marlborough.” 
““O yes,” said a spokesman of the 
multitude, “ you are the Duke of 
Marlborough ; we know you well 
enough.” “ Gentlemen,” said Lord 
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Peterborough, “Iam not the Duke 
of Marlborough, I tell you, and I 
will give you two convincing 
proofs Iam not. One is that I 


have but a single guinea,” and he 
turned his pockets inside out; 
“the other is that I give it to 
and he threw it among 


you ” 
them.’ 

The other story turns also 
upon the Duke’s parsimony. On 
the eve of a great pitched battle, 
which was to be fought under the 
joint command of the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, the latter waited upon 
the Duke after dinner to settle 
the plan of action for the follow- 
ing day. ‘The Duke had taken 
up his head-quarters at a small 
house, which had a little garden 
before it, and a coach.- road. 
Prince Eugene was received in 
great state. In driving out of the 
coach-road it struck Prince Eugene 
that there was one manceuvre 
which he had not notified to the 
Duke. ‘“ Drive me back again !” 
He skipped nimbly into the house ; 
and in the drawing-room where 
he had been received he found 
the Duke of Marlborough perched 
upon a chair, with his handker- 
chief tinder his shoes, and whiff- 
ing out the candles of the middle 
piece of lustre.’ 

Of the first Duke of Bridge- 
water, Francis Egerton, the friend 
of Brindley, and the father of in- 
land navigation, we have, as might 
be expected, several anecdotes. 
One is very characteristic. He 
would never allow any one to come 
to him, though he would readily pay 
visits ; and he explained hisconduct 
in this respect by saying, ‘ If they 
come to me, they stay as long as 
they please ; if I go to them, I 
can stay as long as I please.’ Of 
his thorough independence we 
get a curious illustration. ‘One 
morning,’ says the Earl, ‘when 
the Duke and I were at Ashridge 
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together, and standing at one of 
the windowsafter breakfast, a hack- 
chaise drove into the park across 
the lawn in front of the house. 
“ What is that?” said the Duke. 
“It is a post-chaise,” replied one 
of the servants, “which Lord 
Dartmouth has sent for Plinkey 
to take him to the King’s kitchen.” 
“Bid Plinkey,” said the Duke, 
“stay at Ashridge, dress my din- 
ner, and not go to the King;” 
and, in fact, the carriage went back 
empty. The Earl of Dartmouth 
was at that time Master of the 
Household. The Duke wrote to 
him the following letter : 

** My Lord,—I like my cook ; I 
will keep him. No endeavours 
would have been made to take 
him from me if... .” 

‘ We tried,’ the Earl goes on, 
‘to prevent the Duke from send- 
ing the above letter. He replied, 
“Lord Dartmouth may interpret 
the ‘if’ as he pleases.” ’ 

In the time of the great French 
war, when every nerve was 
strained, and when the condition 
of the country was such that ap- 
peals were made to the patriotism 
of the nation to supplement the 
taxation by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the Duke of Bridgewater 
behaved splendidly. Not merely 
did he pay willingly every tax 
that could possibly be demanded 
of him, and even more, but he 
subscribed as much as one hun- 
dred thousand pounds to the 
Loyalty Loan, and cordially sup- 
ported Mr. Pitt and his Govern- 
ment. Once, indeed, he opposed 
Mr. Pitt, and defeated him; but 
the question—the Fustian Tax— 
was not one of much moment. 
Although, however, he thus aided 
the Government by every means 
in his power, he would not receive 
Mr. Pitt as his guest in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, always reply- 
ing to every offer of the great 
Minister with the most courtly 
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phrases and the most plausible 
excuses. ‘He will see,’ said the 
Dake to the writer of the volume, 
as he went in his boat along the 
navigation, ‘ how rich the country 
is, and will find out something in 
which he may think it will bear 
additional taxing.’ 

Here is another anecdote of a 
stingy peer. ‘One day,’ says Lord 
Bridgewater, ‘when we were at 
dinner at Himley, the conversa- 
tion turned upon an anecdote that 
was current about old Lord Foley. 
It was said that a servant of his 
had found concealed in one of the 
books of the library an India bond 
for 10007., which had been hid- 
den there, but forgotten by old Mr. 
Foley’ (in favour of whose son 
the ancient peerage had been re- 
vived). 
brought the bond to my lord, de- 
livered it to him as his property 
(a trover), upon which Lord Foley 


gave him half-a-crown. “ Hecould - 


not,” said Lord Dudley, “give him 
more.” We all stared. “ He could 
not,” said Lord Dudley, “ for the 
soul of him.” 

Turning the page, we come 
upon a pleasant story of two peers 
of the realm playing the noble 
game of ‘brag.’ The Earl of 
Breadalbane and the Duke of 
Rutland were on terms of great 
intimacy. One day when they 
were together at Belvoir the Duke 
said, ‘It is so long a journey to 
Taymouth, and you stay there 
till just the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, I wish your estates were 
in my county.’ ‘1 should be 
very sorry,’ replied Lord Breadal- 
bane ; ‘my estates would almost 
cover the whole county of Rut- 
land: I fear your Grace would 
not have many acres left for your- 
self.’ 

Lord Bath is also the subject 
of many excellent anecdotes. A 
saying of his concerning the du- 
ties of Ministers and the Opposi- 
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tion deserves to be recorded. 
‘ When one isin Opposition,’ said 
he, ‘it is very easy indeed to know 
what to say; but when one is 
Minister it is difficult to know 
what not to say.’ It is possible, 
we may remark in passing, that 
some people will say that there 
are Ministers whose easy talking 
in Opposition makes their speeches 
in office matters of no inconsider- 
able difficulty. This same noble- 
man appears to have been pretty 
much of the opinion of Shen- 
stone, who always found ‘his 
warmest welcome in an inn.’ One 
day when he was going to Long- 
leat, the Earl of Bridgewater tells 
us, he mentioned the place where 
he should sleep on the road. ‘ You 
will not be so well there as at 
home.’ ‘Yes,’ said Lord Bath, 
‘but I like an inn.’ ‘How can 
you, master of Longleat, and with 
your house in Arlington-street, 
like an inn? ‘ Yes,’ said Lord 
Bath; ‘I like an inn because 
they always seem glad to see me.’ 
Lord Bath was not, we learn, an 
early riser, but he used in return 
to sit up very late. Lord Lough- 
borough (Wedderburn), who was 
Chancellor in the same Adminis- 
tration with him, was wont to 
say, ‘I never knew Lord Bath,’ 
and to explain the remark by 
saying that he ‘used to go to bed 
before twelve, and Lord Bath 
never was himself—that is, in the 
plenitude of his faculties and 
gaiety—until after midnight.’ 

Of Lord Loughborough him- 
self Lord Bridgewater tells a 
couple of stories which are not to 
be found in Campbell's biography 
of that eminent mediocrity. In 
his capacity as Chancellor he was, 
of course, judge of the sanity of 
suspected lunatics. The heirs of 
a gentleman of fortune wished to 
take out a statute of lunacy against 
him, whereupon Lord Loughbo- 
rough had him brought up for 
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examination. A long conversa- 
tion took place, during which the 
gentleman answered so pertinently 
and spoke so well that the Chan- 
cellor was almost convinced of 
his sanity. Towards the end of 
the examination a slip of paper 
was thrust into his hand, bearing 
the single word ‘ Ezekiel.’ This 
was quite enough for Lord Lough- 
borough, who at once began to 
speak about the Hebrew pro- 
phets. ‘ What fine poetry,’ said 
he, ‘there is in Isaiah! ‘ Very 
fine,’ replied the patient; ‘ espe- 
cially when read in the original 
Hebrew.’ ‘And how well Jere- 
miah wrote! ‘Surely,’ was the 
reply. ‘And Ezekiel too; what 
a genius was Ezekiel!’ ‘Do you 
like him? said the man. ‘I'll 
tell you a secret ; I am Ezekiel.’ 

The other story is perhaps 
better. The Earl of Bradford 
was brought before him for the 
same purpose, and a conversation 
followed, in which the Chancellor 
was completely puzzled. At last 
he asked, ‘ How many legs has a 
sheep? ‘Does your lordship 
mean,’ asked Lord Bradford, ‘a 
live sheep or a dead sheep? ‘Is 
it not the same thing? said the 
Chancellor. ‘No, my lord,’ said 
Lord Bradford ; ‘there is much 
difference. A live sheep may have 
four legs ; a dead sheep has only 
two. The two fore-legs are 
shoulders, but there are but two 
legs of mutton.’ 

His residence in the country 
afforded Lord Bridgewater matter 
for occasional jesting. One of 
his anecdotes is of a ‘ fat, puffy, 
big-wigged little chap,’ who got 
into the desk to read prayers. 
The prayer-book was dilapidated, 
and some leaves were altogether 
missing. After hunting about for 
some time, the ‘ little chap’ leaned 
over into the clerk’s pew, and 
asked in a very audible voice, 
‘John, John! what has become 
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of Almighty and most merciful 
Father? I can’t find him.” In 
another place he tells a story of 
his father, who declared that he 
knew the length of an old woman’s 
conscience. An old woman, who 
was one of the weeders in the 
garden, accosted him one morning 
and said,‘ My lord, there is a 
great deal of red tape in the gar- 
den-house ; may 1 take some of 
it? ‘ Yes, good woman, certainly,’ 
replied he, ‘take enough in con- 
science.’ The head-gardener, who 
afterwards had occasion for some 
tape, finding but little left, mea- 
sured the remainder, and found 
that the old woman had taken 
about thirty yards and a half. 
The last anecdote we propose 
to cite illustrates very forcibly the 
remark with which we set out as 
to the value of family papers for 
the elucidation of history. Lord 
Campbell, in his Life of Lord 
Thurlow, attributes his fall in 
1792, in the main justly, to his 
opposition to Mr. Pitt’s Bill for 
establishing a sinking fund for 
the redemption of the National 
Debt. On the day following the 
violent speech in which he had 
opposed the great Minister, Thur- 
low received from him a letter, in 
whieh he explained that, being 
convinced of the impossibility of 
his Majesty’s service being any 
longer carried on to advantage 
while Thurlow and himself re- 
mained in their present situations, 
he had addressed the King to that 
effect. The King at once yielded 
to Mr. Pitt’s wishes, and caused 
an intimation to be conveyed to 
Lord Thurlow that his Majesty 
had no longer any occasion for 
his services. He was, however, 
retained in office, as Lord Thurlow 
states, until the end of the session, 
during the whole of which time 
he devoted himself to the task of 
opposing the Government even in 
such measures as those for the 
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abolition of the slave-trade and the 
relaxation of the law of libel. To 
his action with regard to the latter 
proposal Lord Campbell attributes 
his immediate disgrace. Lord 
Bridgewater, however, traces it to 
a violent speech which he deliver- 
ed on the Hampshire Forest Bill 
—a measure for encouraging the 
growth of timber in the New 
Forest—which Thurlow chose to 
make a matter of controversy and 
an excuse for a most virulent 
attack upon Ministers. His ac- 
count of the business is really 
interesting. ‘The Hampshire 


Forest Bill was brought in by the 
Administration: Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow went down to the House 
of Lords; there he found it, and 
violently opposed one particular 
cause. At dinner afterwards he 
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alleged that he did not know 
Ministers countenanced the Bill ; 
he had never seen it. It was 
proved to him that it was sent to 
him three days ago. The real 
fact was that he went to the 
House fretting and fuming; he 
had just been apprised that his 
natural daughter (Miss Thurlow) 
had eloped with and married Mr. 
Brown. Very grumpy was he; 
nothing could please him. The 
next day Lord Bath was the per- 
son pitched upon to signify to 
him that his Majesty had no fur- 
ther occasion for his services as 
Chancellor. Lord Thurlow was, 
as it were, thunderstruck. He 
said little, but he made a point of 
this: “I desire a copy,” said he, 
“of that paper,” pointing to the 
paper in Lord Bath’s hand.’ 








IN SPRING. 


Like a child’s waking smile the earth’s is bright, 
The clear blue heavens a far-off sleeping sea, 

With here and there a rippling cloud-wave white, 
Stretching away beyond the world and me. 


Around, the golden gorse is flowering high, 
Lush bluebells gem the verdure at my feet ; 
And o’er me, as in idlesse deep I lie, 
Steals the first breath of spring with Mayblooms sweet. 


Beneath, beyond, the green vale opens wide, 

With many a farmstead home and grazing steers, 
And murmurs, like some half-forgotten tide 

Heard in a shell, creep slowly through mine ears. 


Innocent voices! but ye raise the ghosts 
That haunt the silent chambers of the past ; 
Lean, hollow-eyed, they throng in countless hosts, 
And ’tween me and the light their shadows cast ; 


And fetter all my will, and surely steep, 
Like some insidious opiate on the brain, 
My spirit in a dark unwholesome sleep, 
Whose dreams the old dread visions shape again : 


Of love that found not love for which it yearned ; 
Of noble aims distorted into sin ; 

And the strong wine of youth abused, and turned 
To potent poison for the soul within. 


A fool’s weak thought! Here, on this altar-hill, 
With Nature’s pulses quickening to the fruit 
In bud and branch, let the enslavéd will 
Rise from its slough of sloth, no longer mute. 


So sings the bee that hums about my head ; 
For ever this the burden of his song : 
‘ Rouse thee! Time speeds; bury thy festering dead ! 
Thy nerves are cramped, for thou hast dreamed too long!’ 


J. W. T. 





HALF-HOURS WITH SOME OLD AMBASSADORS. 
VI. 
TALLEYRAND AT ST. JAMES'’S—HIS LAST YEARS. 


——~>—_ 


In August 1830, the Duke of 
Orleans accepted the French 
crown as Louis Philippe I. Tal- 
leyrand, who was a kind of dip- 
lomatic ‘ Vicar of Bray,’ was once 
more to the front, although he 
was then approaching his eightieth 
year. He was again offered his 
old post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, but he declined this office. 
His powerful aid in establishing 


the new dynasty, and the reputa-* 


tion which he had acquired 
abroad, justified him in claiming 
the highest diplomatic position 


which his sovereign had to offer- 


—namely, that of ambassador to 
the Court of St. James's. 

This appointment was conferred 
upon the Prince, and in writing 
to King William 1V. announcing 
the fact, he said, ‘Sire, his Ma- 
jesty the King of the French has 
been pleased to make me the in- 
terpreter of the sentiments he 
cherishes for your Majesty. I 
have joyfully accepted a mission 
which gives so noble a direction 
to the last steps of my long public 
career. 

‘Sire, amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes through which I have 
passed during my long life, amidst 
all the changes of good and ill- 
fortune I have undergone during 
the last forty years, no circum- 
tance has afforded me such perfect 
gratification as the appointment 
which brings me back to this 
happy country. But how great 
is the change between the period 
when I was formerly here and 


the present time! The jealousies 
and prejudices which so long 
divided France and England have 
given place to enlightened senti- 
ments of esteem and affection. 
Unity of feeling rivets the bonds 
of amity between the two coun- 
tries. England, like France, re- 
pudiates the principle of inter- 
vention in the internal affairs 
of neighbouring States; and the 
ambassador of a sovereign unani- 
mously chosen by a great nation 
feels himself at home in a land of 
freedom, as the missionary to a 
descendant of the illustrious house 
of Brunswick. 

‘I feel that I may with confi- 
dence implore your Majesty’s kind 
cousideration ofthe subjects which 
I am commanded to submit to 
your attention, and I beg, sire, to 
offer the homage of my profound 
respect.’ 

This letter is written with all 
the art which Talleyrand invari- 
ably threw into his epistolary 
communications. Circumstances 
had, indeed, changed since a pre- 
vious English Ministry had per- 
emptorily ordered Talleyrand out 
of the country, and a much better 
reception now awaited the diplo- 
matist. But his appointment as 
ambassador to London was really 
a fortunate one. No one else 
could have supplied his place in 
England at that juncture. ‘He 
knew well and personally both 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Grey, the chiefs of the opposing 
parties; and it was perhaps his 
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presence at the British Court, 
more than any other circumstance 
of the time, which preserved, in 
a crisis when all the elements of 
war were struggling to get loose, 
that universal peace which for so 
many years remained unbroken.’ 

During his stay in England, 
which extended over a period of 
five years, Talleyrand enhanced 
his reputation for diplomacy and 
statesmanship. He devoted him- 
self to raising the new French 
Government to a position of 
equality with the first of European 
Cabinets, and preserved a judici- 
ous attitude in favour of peace. 
At one time, as the result of the 
Belgian revolt from the supre- 
macy of Holland, it seemed as 
though the whole of Europe would 
once more be plunged into war; 
but this disastrous end to the Bel- 
gian revolution was averted. In 
the end a new Belgian kingdom 
was added to the independent 
States of the Continent. Talley- 
rand certainly deserves great credit 
for his persevering determination 
to maintain a good understanding 
with England during a period of 
great peril. He was of course at 
the same time playing his own 
game by the establishment of con- 
ferences in London, and his pro- 
ceedings added considerably to 
the dignity and importance of the 
French Government whom he 
served. His diplomatic career 
closed with the formation of the 
Quadruple Alliance, He translated 
into action an observation of his 
own that ‘there is a sort of space 
between death and life, which 
should be employed in dying 
decently.’ 

Wegetsome interesting glimpses 
of Talleyrand at St. James’s in 
the Greville Memoirs, a work, by 
the way, which is destined to be- 
come very rare and valuable in 
its original issue; so that if any 
reader has a chance of laying his 
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hand upon a copy of the first 
edition of it, he had better not 
neglect that opportunity. In 
August 1831, Mr. Greville met 
Talleyrand at Stoke. The Prince 
discoursed freely as usual, but he 
was difficult to understand, partly 
no doubt owing to the difficulty 
of articulation, in consequence of 
his great age. ‘He talked of 
Franklin,’ says the Court gossip. 
‘T asked him if he was remarkable 
in conversation; he said he was, 
from his great simplicity and the 
evident strength of his mind.’ Of 
the Count de St. Germain, Talley- 
rand said that ‘nobody knew 
whence he came nor whither he 
went ; he appeared at Paris sud- 
denly, and disappeared in the 
same way ; lived in an Adtel garni, 
had always plenty of money, and 
paid for everything regularly ; he 
talked of events and persons con- 
nected with history, both ancient 
and modern, with entire famili- 
arity, and with a correctness 
which was never at fault, and al- 
ways of the people as if he had 
lived with them and known them ; 
as Talleyrand exemplified it, he 
would say, ‘‘ Un jour que je dinais 
chez César.” He was supposed 
to be the Wandering Jew, a story 
which has always seemed to me 
a very sublime fiction, telling of 
“That settled ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore, 
Which will not look beyond the tomb, 
Which cannot hope for rest before.” 
Then he related Mallet’s conspi- 
racy, and the strange way in 
which he heard it. Early in the 
morning his tailor came to his 
house and insisted on seeing him. 
He was in bed; but on his valet- 
de-chambre telling him how press- 
ing the tailor was, he ordered him 
to be let in. The man said, 
“ Have you not heard the news ? 
There is a revolution in Paris.” 
It had come to the tailor’s know- 
ledge by Mallet’s going to him 
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the very first thing to order a new 
uniform. Talleyrand said the con- 
spirators ought to have put to 
death Cambacérés and the King 
of Rome. I asked him whether, 
if they had done so, he thought 
it possible the thing might have 
succeeded. He said, “C'est possi- 
ble.” To my question whether the 
Emperor would not have blown 
away the whole conspiracy in a 
moment, he replied, “ Ce n’est pas 
sir ; c’est possible que cela aurait 
réussit.” 

‘He afterwards talked of Ma- 
dame de Staél and Monti. They 
met at Madame de Marescalchi’s 
villa near Bologna, and were pro- 
fuse of compliments and admira- 
tion for each other. Each brought 
a copy of their works beautifully 
bound to present to the other. 
After a day passed in an inter- 
change of literary flatteries, and 
the most ardent expressions of de- 
light, they separated; but each 
forgot to carry away the present 
of the other, and the books re- 
main in Madame de Marescalchi’s 
library to this day.’ 

The Count de St. Germain, 
mentioned above, was a remark- 
ably learned and accomplished 
man. He was supposed to have 
derived his wealth, which was ap- 
parently inexhaustible, from an 
invention in the art of dyeing. 
He had something of the reputa- 
tion of a wizard and a conjurer, 
says the editor of the Greville Me- 
moirs, but he was not to be con- 
founded with such charlatans as 
Mesmer and Cagliostro. 

Under date of January 22d, 
1833, Mr. Greville writes: ‘ Dined 
with Talleyrand the day before 
yesterday. Nobody was there but 
his attachés. After dinner he 
told me about his first residence 
in England, and his acquaintance 
with Fox and Pitt. He always 
talks in a kind of affectionate 
tone about the former, and is now 
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meditating a visit to Mrs. Fox at 
St. Anne’s Hill, where he may 
see her surrounded with the busts, 
pictures, and recollections of her 
husband. He delights to dwell 
on the simplicity, gaiety, childish- 
ness, and profoundness of Fox. 
Iasked him if he had ever known 
Pitt. He said that Pitt came to 
Rheims to learn French, and he 
was there at the same time, on a 
visit to the archbishop, his uncle ; 
and that he and Pitt lived to- 
gether for nearly six weeks, re- 
ciprocally teaching each other 
French and English. After Chau- 
velin had superseded him, and 
he and Chauvelin had disagreed, 
he went to live near Epsom (at 
Juniper Hall) with Madame de 
Staél. Afterwards they came to 


. London, and in the meantime 


Pitt had got into the hands of 
the émigrés, who persuaded him 
to send Talleyrand away; and ac- 
cordingly he received orders to 


~ quit England (as we have seen) 


in twenty-four hours. He em- 
barked on board a vessel for 
America, but was detained in the 
river off Greenwich. Dundas sent 
to him, and asked him to come 
and stay with him while the ship 
was detained; but he said he 
would not set his foot on English 
ground again, and remained three 
weeks on board the ship in the 
river. It is strange to hear M. 
de Talleyrand talk at seventy- 
eight. He opens the stores of his 
memory and pours forth a stream 
on any subject connected with his 
past life. Nothing seems to have 
escaped from that great treasury 
of bygone events.’ 

On another occasion this re- 
markable man assured Greville 
that Cardinal Fleury was one of 
the greatest Ministers who ever 
governed France, and that justice 
had never been done him ; he had 
maintained peace for twenty years, 
and acquired Lorraine for France. 

x 
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He said this apropos of the library 
he formed, or left, or whatever he 
did in that line, at Paris. The 
great diplomatist also told Mr. 
Greville that he very often went 
to the British Museum, and had 
lately made that institution a 
present of a book. 

When the affairs of Portugal 
were the subject of serious discus- 
sion, and threatened the peace of 
Europe, Talleyrand took a very 
decided tone. He laughed non- 
intervention to scorn, and con- 
fessed that for long he had en- 
deavoured to get our Government 
to take a decided part. What he 
advised was, that England should 
recognise Donna Maria and the 
Regency appointed by the char- 
ter—that is, Donna Isabella Re- 
gent, with a council to be com- 
prised of Palmella, Villa Flor, 
and any other ; that our Minister 
should be directed to acknowledge 
no other government, and at the 
same time concert with Palmella 
that Pedro should be sent away, 
and the constitution be suspend- 
ed till the Queen should be of 
age. Pedro was a most objec- 
tionable character, as history re- 
cords. While in Lisbon, at an 
early stage of his attempts, he 
committed every folly and atrocity 
he could squeeze into the brief 
period of time he was there—im- 
prisoning, confiscating, granting 
monopolies, attacking the Church, 
and putting forth the constitution 
in its most offensive shape. 

Matuscewitz records that Louis 
Philippe consulted Talleyrand in 
1834 about the maintenance of 
his intimate relations with Eng- 
land, and that Talleyrand replied, 
‘When you came to the throne 
four years ago, I advised yon to 
cultivate your relations with Eng- 
land as the best security you could 
obtain. I now advise you to re- 
linquish that connection, for, in 
the present state of English poli- 
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tics, it can only be productive of 
danger or embarrassment to you.’ 

Talleyrand appears to have ex- 
pressed himself in two different 
senses with respect to the charac- 
ter of Lord Palmerston. The fol- 
lowing passage, dated August 7, 
1836, appears in Mr. Greville’s 
diary: ‘The accounts from Spain 
are deplorable, and it is curious 
enough that while Palmerston was 
proclaiming in the House of Com- 
mons his conviction of the ulti- 
mate success of the Christino 
cause, he must have had letters 
from Villiers in his pocket telling 
him that it was almost hopeless. 
I saw one from him a few days 
ago, written in the greatest de- 
spondency. He said that he had 
been stopped on his road to St. 
Ildefonso by intelligence that the 
Carlists were approaching the 
place, and that the Queen had 
taken flight. He found all the 
relays of mules ready for her 
Majesty, and he returned to Mad- 
rid. It turned out to be a false 
alarm, and the Queen stayed 
where she was; but he said that 
he could only compare the pro- 
gress of the Carlists to water 
spreading over a tableland. It 
will be a severe blow to Palmers- 
ton if this cause is overthrown, 
though perhaps no fault of his 
policy. Had France acted fairly, 
the result of the Quadruple 
Alliance would have answered the 
expectations of its authors; but 
France, instead of codperating ac- 
cording to the spirit of that 
treaty, has thrown every impedi- 
ment in its way. It is surprising 
to hear how Palmerston is spoken 
of by those who know him well 
officially. The Granvilles, for 
example. Lady Granville, a wo- 
man expert in judging, thinks his 
capacity first-rate; that it ap- 
proaches to greatness from his en- 
larged views, disdain of trivialities, 
resolution, decision, confidence, 
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and above all his contempt of 
clamour and abuse. She told me 
that Madame de Flahaut had a 
letter written by Talleyrand soon 
after his first arrival in England, 
in which he talked with great 
contempt of the Ministers gene- 
rally, Lord Grey included, and said 
there was but one statesman 
among them, and that was Pal- 
merston. His ordinary conversa- 
tion exhibits no such superiority ; 
but when he takes his pen in his 
hand his intellect seems to have 
full play, and probably when en- 
gaged exclusively in business.’ At 
a somewhat later stage Talleyrand 
had an intense hatred of Palmers- 
ton, arising chiefly from a sup- 
posed affront to his personal dig- 
nity. Talleyrand was deeply 
mortified at finding the part he 
played in London to be secondary 
to that of the British ambassador 
in Paris, and Palmerston syste- 
matically refused to alter this dis- 
tinction. 

It is well known that after the 
dissolution of the Grey Adminis- 
tration in 1834 the position of 
Talleyrand at the Court of St. 
James’s was a very uncomfortable 
one. The men of the new Govern- 
ment, it is said, considered him 
in a certain degree as antiquated 
and gone by ; a sentiment which 
he was keen enough to detect and 
sensitive enough to feel deeply. 
He left England in 1835, and of 
course from his great age he could 
not now expect to enter into any 
new field of diplomacy. But he 
quitted not only diplomacy, but 
public life, at this period; and 
although he enjoyed the friendship 
of the best men in France, there 
is no doubt that he felt deep dis- 
appointment with the circum- 
stances under which his public 
career closed. 

‘Lord Palmerston,’ says Lord 
Dalling and Bulwer, ‘told me 
that his (Talleyrand’s) manner in 
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diplomatic conferences was re- 
markable for its extreme absence 
of pretension, without any deroga- 
tion of authority. He sat for the 
most part quiet, as if approving ; 
sometimes, however, stating his 
opinion, but never arguing or 
discussing : a habit foreign to the 
natural indolence which accom- 
panied him throughout his active 
career, and which he also con- 
demned on such occasions as fruit- 
less and impolitic. ‘I argue be- 
fore a public assembly,” he used to 
say, “not because I hope to con- 
vince any one there, but because 
I wish my opinions to be known 
to the world. But in a room, 
beyond which my voice is not to 
extend, the attempt to enforce my 
opinion against that which another 
is engaged to adopt obliges him 
to be more formal and positive in 
expressing his hostility, and often 
leads him, from a desire to shine 
in the sense of his instructions, to 
go beyond them.” Whatever M. 
de Talleyrand did, therefore, in 
the way of argument he usually 
did beforehand, and alone, with 
the parties whom he was after- 
wards to encounter, and here he 
tried to avoid controversy. His 
manner was to bring out the prin- 
cipal point in his own opinion, and 
present it to the best advantage in 
every possible position. Napoleon 
complained of this, saying he 
could not conceive how people 
found M. de Talleyrand eloquent. 
“Tl tournait toujours sur la méme 
idée.” But this was a system with 
him, as with Fox, who laid it down 
as the great principle for an orator 
who wished to leave an impres- 
sion.’ 

A personal sketch written of 
Talleyrand states that as regards 
the close of his existence the like- 
nesses of him that are common are 
sufficiently resembling. His head, 
with a superfluity of hair, looked 
large, and was sunk deep into an 
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expanded chest. His countenance 
was pale and grave, with a mouth, 
the under-lip rather protruding, 
which formed itself instantly and 
almost instinctively into a smile 
that was sarcastic without being 
ill-natured. He talked little in 
general society, merely expressing 
at intervals some opinion that had 
the air of gn epigram, and which 
produced its effect as much from 
the manner with which it was 
brought out as from its intrinsic 
merit. He was, in fact, an actor, 
but an actor with such ease and non- 
chalance that he never seemed more 
natural than when he was acting.’ 

Talieyrand was elected one of 
the Forty Immortals, and not long 
before his last illness appeared in 
the Tribune of the Institute to 
pronounce the eulogium upon M. 
Reinhard. There was one bond 
at least between the speaker and 
the deceased, namely, that both 
had received an ecclesiastical 
education. Talleyrand delivered 
a long and eloquent address on 
the occasion, and one distinguished 
for its breadth of view, as well as 
the personal interest attaching toit. 

Picturesque descriptions have 
been left on record by Talleyrand 
of visits which he paid to Cagli- 
ostro, to Voltaire, and to the 
Countess de la Motte, of Diamond 
Necklace notoriety. With regard 
to the first named, the diploma- 
tist’s description is accompanied 
by a very remarkable instance of 
his powers of mesmerism, as 
exemplified in respect to one of 
Talleyrand’s friends. The great 
magician himself, whom they 
found in his study, is thus de- 
picted : ‘Cagliostro was then a 
man in the very flower of his age, 
of exceedingly prepossessing ap- 
pearance. His person, although 
small, was so well and firmly knit, 
that its proportions seemed those 
ofa much largerman, His coun- 
tenance was remarkably keen and 
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penetrating, being formed of a 
succession of sharp angular lines, 
which gave him a look of cunning 
that he would willingly have 
disguised, and with which the 
solemn tone and mysterious aspect 
were altogether at variance. 

sharp piercing eyes I shall never 
forget ; they absolutely seemed to 
light up the obscurity of the 
chamber, and as they flashed 
from the one to the other of his 
visitors, they seemed to belong to 
some wild bird of prey, hesitating 
between two victims which to 
devour first. His beard and eye- 
brows were black and bushy, with 
here and there a streak of gray 
amid their jetty blackness, telling 
more of the hand of woe than of 
the passage of time. When we 
entered, he had upon his head a 
velvet cap, which, with gentle- 
manlike courtesy, he doffed when 
he addressed us ; and then I per- 
ceived that the summit of his 
crown was already bald, although 
his hair curled down upon his 
neck and shoulders in a thick and 
silky mass. The hand which 
rested upon the table, and upon 
which he seemed to be leaning 
his whole weight as he stood in 
graceful and theatrical attitude, 
awaiting our communication, was 
small and delicate as that of a 
lady of the Court, and shone out 
upon the dark green velvet as 
white as snow; and yet it needed 
not any very profound knowledge 
of anatomy to enable the beholder 
to discern at once that it was the 
hand of a man possessed of most 
herculean strength and power, 
so vigorous were the firm knit 
muscles, so well strung the tight- 
ened cord-like nerves.’ 

Voltaire having expressed a 
wish to become acquainted with 
M. de Talleyrand, the latter lost 
no time in calling upon ‘the 
greatest genius of the age, the 
master-spirit of his own time.’ 
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He found the celebrated philoso- 
pher in his house at the corner of 
the Rue de Beaune and the quai 
which has since been called by 
his name. His niece, Madame 
Denis, was in the room. M. de 
Voltaire was seated on the edge 
of his bed, attired in one of those 
short loose dressing-gowns much 
worn at that time, and which dis- 
played his spindle legs and 
shrunken feet in all their unveiled 
ugliness. ‘ Never have I beheld a 
form so withered, so diminished ; 
every vein in his whole frame was 
visible and defined, like those in 
an anatomical study. The later 
portraits of M. de Voltaire give 
a very just idea of his appearance, 
but they generally fail in express- 
ing the singular look of the eyes 
—an expression which I have 


never seen in any one since that * 


time—an anxious, unquiet, rest- 
less look; a hungry, thirsty, 
keenly-searching glance (hunger 


and thirst of praise), and search- - 


ing with avidity for admiration, 
which, such was the Voltairian 
fever of the time, he never failed 
to obtain, and yet, as /’appetit vient 
en mangeant, never wholly satis- 
fied his craving.’ Of Voltaire’s 
powers of speech Talleyrand says : 
‘I can safely affirm that M. de 
Voltaire spoke with even more 
ease and grace than distinguish 
his writings. I think he would 
have made a splendid orator. His 
words seemed to fly from his lips, 
so rapid, yet so neat, so distinct 
and clear was every expression.’ 
The visitor and the friend who 
accompanied him remained for 
more than an hour conversing 
with the great man of Ferney. 
Speaking of his farewell of Vol- 
taire, Talleyrand observes, ‘I 
looked at him long and earnestly 
as he shook me cordially by the 
hand, and bade me a most pater- 
nal farewell. Every line of that 
remarkable countenance is en- 
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graven on my memory. I see it 
now before me—the small fiery 
eyes, staring from the shrunken 
sockets, not unlike those of a 
chameleon ; the dried and withered 
cheek traversed in every direction 
by deeply-cut lines ; the compress- 
ed lips and puckered mouth, round 
which played a perpetual sarcastic 
smile, giving him altogether the 
air of a merry fiend. Every fea- 
ture of that face is as present to 
my memory now as it was at that 
moment while I was gazing on it, 
impressed with a kind of sorrowful 
conviction that I should behold 
it no more.’ 

We now turn toa very differ- 
ent kind of picture. It is that of 
the Countess de la Motte, to whom 
Talleyrand was introduced on the 
same occasion upon which he was 
presented to the Princesse de 
Guéménée by the Prince Cardinal, 
Louis de Rohan. ‘Madame de la 
Motte,’ he says, ‘was a small lively 
person, full of fire, and talking with 
a strong accent and active gesti- 
culation. She was, without doubt, 
what in the world is called a 
pretty woman ; for she had a fine 
complexion, with sparkling black 
eyes, and a superb range of ivory 
teeth, which she took every pains 
to display by an incessant twist 
of her lips, which I remember to 
this day as having produced the 
most unpleasant effect possible 
upon my nerves. She had a re- 
markable profusion of really fine 
chestnut hair, which was but half 
powdered, and clustered in most 
bewitching ringlets round her 
face. Her age might have been 
about seven or eight and twenty 
—the very age most to be dreaded 
in woman ; the mind possessing 
all the experience of maturity, 
the person yet retaining all the 
bloom and charm of youth. Her 
attire was well chosen to set off 
her complexion; but it shocked 
my taste to witness the profusion 
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of ornament and jewels with which 
she was adorned, even while 
speaking of herself as a pauvre 
solliciteuse, to whom a miserly 
government would only accord a 
beggarly pension of eight hundred 
livres. Her diamonds, indeed, 
rivalled, both in beauty and pro- 
fusion, those of the Princesse de 
Guéménée herself, and her dress 
consisted of a robe of orange- 
coloured brocatelle, shot with 
black and flowered with gold. 
Her hands and arms were hidden 
by long gloves of Spanish kid ; 
and I could readily imagine that 
there was coquetry in this pre- 
caution, as the hardships in which 
her early years had been spent 
must, of necessity, have left their 
traces there.’ 

In our previous article we gave 
a number of examples illustrating 
Prince Talleyrand’s wit ; and we 
now supplement them by a few of 
his maxims for seasoning conver- 
sation, which it will be seen are 
flavoured by his peculiar philo- 
sophy : 

‘Unbounded modesty is no- 
thing more than unavowed vanity : 
the too humble obeisance is some- 
times a disguised impertinence. 

‘The reputation of a man is 
like his shadow—gigantic when 
it precedes him, and pigmy in its 
proportions when it follows. 

* More evil truths are discover- 
ed by the corruption of the heart 
than by the penetration of the 
mind. 

‘The rich man despises those 
who flatter him too much, and hates 
those who do not flatter him at all. 

‘The imagination of men is 
often the refuge of their preju- 
dices. 

‘That sovereign has a little 
mind who seeks to go down to 
posterity by means of great public 
buildings. It is to confide to 
masons and bricklayers the task 
of writing history. 
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‘The love of glory can only 
create a hero: the contempt of it 
creates a great man. 

‘The errors of great men and 
the good deeds of reprobates 
should not be reckoned in our 
estimates of their respective cha- 
racters. 

‘Theologians resemble dogs, 
which gnaw large bones for the 
sake of a very little meat. 

‘ Both erudition and agriculture 
ought to be encouraged by Go- 
vernment ; wit and manufactures 
will come of themselves. 

‘Too much sensibility creates 
unhappiness ; too much insensi- 
bility creates crime. 

‘What I have been taught, I 
have forgotten ; what I know, I 
have guessed. 

‘Certain acts can be rendered 
legal, but can never be made 
legitimate. 

‘Life to a young man is like 
a new acquaintance, of whom he 
grows disgusted as he advances in 
years. 

‘In love we grow acquainted 
because we are already attached ; 
in friendship we must know each 
other before we love. 

‘ A generous man will place the 
benefits he confers beneath his 
feet, those he receives nearest his 
heart. 

‘A narrow-minded man can 
never possess real and true gener- 
osity; he can never go beyond 
mere benevolence. 

‘If you wish to appear agree- 
able in society, you must consent 
to be taught many things which 
you know already. 

‘There are many vices which 
do not deprive us of friends ; 
there are many virtues which pre- 
vent our having any. 

* Iremember having been often 
told in my youth that the love of 
glory was a virtue. Strange must 
be that virtue which requires the 
aid of every vice ! 
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‘There are two things to which 
we never grow accustomed—the 
ravages of time and the injustice 
of our fellow-men. 

‘ We must learn to submit with 
grace to commit the follies which 
depend upon character. 

‘To succeed in the world, it is 
much more necessary to 
the penetration to discover who 
is a fool, than to discover who is a 
clever man.’ 

Prince Talleyrand died on the 
17th of May 1838, in the Rue de 
Florentin, Paris, in his eighty- 
fourth year. The first symptoms 
of the complaint which carried 
him off appeared only six days 
before his death, when he was 
seized with a shivering fit, attend- 
ed by repeated vomitings. He 
underwent an operation at the 
lower part of the loins with great 
fortitude. He was quite aware of 
his danger. Having asked his me- 
dical men if they thought they 


could cure him, they rightly es- ~ 


timated his strength of mind, and 
told him at once that he ought to 
put his affairs in order, that he 
might have nothing to do but to 
attend to his health. It was said 
that some time before he had writ- 
ten and addressed to the Pope a 
retractation of the part which he 
took in the constitutional mass ce- 
lebrated on the day of the Federa- 
tion in the Champ de Mars; and 
this, with a copy, was enclosed by 
him to the Archbishop of Paris, 
who, however, did not visit the 
Prince. He received the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction from the 
hands of the Abbé Dupanloup 
just before he expired. 

A graphic account of Talley- 
rand’s last moments was written 
by an eye-witness ; and from this 
narrative we — the most 
interesting passag 

‘When Seohent ‘the chamber,’ he 
observed, ‘where reposed the veter- 
an statesman, he had fallen into 


_ entered the apartment, 
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a profound slumber, from which 
some amendment was augured by 
his physicians. The slumber, or 
rather lethargy, had continued for 
about an hour after my arrival, 
when it became curious to observe 
the uneasiness which was mani- 
fested as time drew on, even by 
those dearest and nearest, lest this 
repose, however salutary, should 
endure beyond the hour fixed for 
the King’s visit; for the sovereign 
intended to pay M. de Talleyrand 
this last homage. With some 
difficulty he was at last aroused, 
and made to comprehend the ap- 
proaching ceremony ; and hardly 
was he lifted from his reclining 
position and placed at the edge 
of the bed when Louis Philippe, 
accompanied by Madame Adelaide, 
“T am 
sorry, Prince, to see you suffering 
go much,” said the King, in a low 
tremulous voice, rendered almost 
inaudible by apparent emotion. 
‘Sire, you have come to witness 
the sufferings of a dying man; 
and those who love him can have 
but one wish—that of seeing them 
shortly at an end.” 

‘The royal visit, like all royal 
visits of a disagreeable nature, was 
of the shortest possible duration. 
Indeed, the position was to all 
parties embarrassing and painful. 
Louis Philippe rose, after an ef- 
fort and some few words of con- 
solation, to take his leave; and 
not even at this last moment did 
the old Prince lose his wonted 
presence of mind or forget a duty 
which the etiquette he had been 
tred in dictated—that of intro- 
ducing those formally to the 
sovereign who found themselves 
in his presence. Slightly raising 
himself, then, he mentioned by 
name his physician, his secretary, 
his principal valet, and his own 
private doctor; and then he ob- 
served slowly: “Sire, our house 
has received this day an honour 
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worthy to be inscribed in our 
annals, and which my successors 
will remember with pride and 
gratitude.” It was shortly after- 
wards that the first symptoms of 
dissolution were observed, and a 
few persons were then admitted 
to his chamber ; but the adjoining 
room was crowded, and exhibited 
a strange scene for a room so near 
the bed of death. 

‘The flower of the society of 
Paris was there. On one side old 
and young politicians, gray-headed 
statesmen, were gathered round 
the blazing fire, and engaged in 
eager conversation; on another 
was to be seen a younger coterie, 
of gentlemen and ladies, whose 
side-long looks and low pleasant 
whispers formed a sad contrast to 
the dying groans of the neigh- 
bouring sufferer. 

‘Presently the conversation 
stopped ; the hum of voices was 
at an end. There was a solemn 
pause, and every eye turned to- 
wards the slowly opening door 
of the Prince’s chamber. A do- 
mestic entered, with downcast 
looks and swollen eyes, and ad- 
vancing to Dr. C——, whispered 
a few words in his ear. He arose 
instantly and entered the Prince’s 
chamber. The natural precipita- 
tion with which this movement 
was executed but too plainly re- 
vealed its cause. There was an 
instantaneous rush to the door of 
the apartment, within which M. 
de Talleyrand was seated on the 
side of his bed, supported in the 
arms of hissecretary. It was evi- 
dent that Death had set his seal 
upon that marble brow ; yet I was 
struck with the still existing 
vigour of his countenance. It 
seemed as if all the life which 
had once sufficed to furnish the 
whole being was now contained 
in the brain. From time to time 
he raised up his head, throwing 
back with a sudden movement 
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the long gray locks which impeded 
his sight, and gazed around ; and 
then, as if satisfied with the re- 
sult of his examination, a smile 
would pass across his features, and 
his head would again fall upon 
his bosom. He saw the approach 
of death without shrinking or 
fear, and also without any affec- 
tation of scorn or defiance. 

‘If there be truth in the asser- 
tion that it is satisfactory to die 
amidst friends and relations, then, 
indeed, must his last feeling to- 
wards the world he was for ever 
quitting have been one of entire 
approbation and content; for he 
expired amidst regal pomp and 
reverence ; and of all those whom 
he, perhaps, would have called to- 
gether, none were wanting. The 
friend of his maturity, the fair 
young idol of his age, were ga- 
thered on bended knee beside his 
bed ; and if the words of comfort 
whispered by the murmuring 
priest failed to reach his ear, it 
was because the sound was stifled 
by the wailings of those he had 
loved so well. Scarcely, however, 
had those eyes, whose every glance 
had been watched so long, and 
with such deep interest, for ever 
closed, when a sudden change 
came over the scene. 

‘One would bave thought that 
a flight of crows had suddenly 
taken wing, so great was the 
precipitation with which each 
one hurried from the hotel, in 
the hope of being first to spread 
the news amongst the particular 
set or coterie of which he or she 
happened to be the oracle. Ere 
nightfall, that chamber, which all 
the day had been crowded to ex- 
cess, was abandoned to the ser- 
vants of the tomb; and when I 
entered in the evening, I found 
the very armchair, whence I had 
so often heard the Prince launch 
the courtly jest or stinging epi- 
gram, occupied by a hired priest, 
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whispering prayers for the repose 
of the departed soul.’ 

M. de Talleyrand was buried at 
Valengay, according to his own 
express instructions, and in the 
chapel of the Sisters of St. André, 
which he had himself founded. 
The funeral took place on the 22d 
of May, and it was conducted 
with considerable pomp. An im- 
posing detachment of horse chas- 
seurs opened the procession, and 
this was followed by the bands of 
several regiments of the garrison, 
playing funeral airs. The hearse 
next appeared, amidst a double 
row of soldiers, extending along 
the streets of St. Florentin and 
St. Honoré from the hotel of 
the Prince to the church of the 
Assumption. At the four corners 
of the 
Soult, Count Molé, Chancellor 
Pasquier, and the Duke de Broglie ; 
and immediately afterwards came 


the clergy, the ministers, the corps _ 


diplomatique, 
members of the Institute, and 
the civil and military authorities, 
all dressed in their state costumes 
and walking uncovered ; the rela- 
tions and friends of the Prince, 


peers, deputies, 


&c. Most of the King’s house- 
hold attended. At the place of 
interment, after the religious cere- 
mony had concluded, the body 
was taken down into a vault. The 
church was then cleared and given 
in charge to the sergens de ville, 
who were ordered not to admit 
any one until the funeral decora- 
tions had been all removed. 

The chief bequests made under 
the will of Prince Talleyrand 
were as follows: the hotel in 
Rue St. Florentin and an estate 
in the country went to the daugh- 
ter of the Duchesse de Dino, 
niece of the Prince ; the great es- 
tate at Valencay, which the Prince 
had purchased for 2,500,000 francs 
a considerable time before, and 
which was said to be worth 


hearse walked Marshal . 
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8,000,000 frances, to the Duc de 
Valengay, son of the Duchesse 
de Dino ; a sum of 800,000 francs 
to the Comtesse de Talleyrand, 
wife of the Comte Alexander de 
Talleyrand, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Copenhagen. The Prince 
had, some years before his death, 
insured a sum of 500,000 francs 
to the Duchesse d’Esclignac, 
daughter of his brother, Count 
Bozon de Périgord. ‘If Prince 
Talleyrand,’ remarked the Journal 
de Paris, ‘had many political 
enemies, he had not a few private 
friends. Amongst the number 
of those who most regret him is 
the excellent Viscountess de La- 
val, mother of the late Duke 
Mathieu de Montmorency ; it was 
in this lady’s house that the Prince 
passed most of his evenings. Their 
intimacy had stood the test of the 
shock of political opinions and of 
some very warm discussions, with- 
out having once altered their 
friendship during half a cen- 
tury.’ 

Talleyrand was unquestionably 
a man of great and original powers 
of mind ; and he was called upon 
to exercise these faculties under 
circumstances as extraordinary, 
perhaps, as any which have ever 
fallen to the lot ofa human being 
to encounter. The use he made 
of those faculties cannot, on all 
occasions, be defended. One Eng- 
lish apologist, referring to the 
various political parts he played, 
observes: ‘One is daily seeing 
changes so extraordinary and so 
rapid amongst the most respect- 
able public men of our own day, 
and even of our own country, that 
it would be absurd not to acknow- 
ledge that, when years run rapidly 
through changing events, we must 
expect to find those whose career 
is embarked on so unsteady a cur- 
rent uncertain and variable in 
their opinions. The stiff consis- 
tent character is of the Middle 
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Ages.’ Talleyrand himself said in 
the sequel to his will, from which 
we have already quoted, and reply- 
ing to those who reproached him 
for having served successively all 
governments, that he had done 
80 without the least scruple, being 
guided by the idea that, in what- 
ever situation the country might 
be, there were always means of 
doing it some good, and that to 
do this good was the business of 
a statesman. 

Undoubtedly there is some force 
in the remarks both of the Prince 
and his apologist. In the age in 
which Talleyrand lived, France 
was preéminently distinguished 
for change and upheaval; and a 
statesman must sometimes know 
how to bend in dealing with 
important crises. But there is 
all the difference between a man 
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made of cast iron and one sug- 
gestive of the organisation of the 
jelly-fish. "We expect to be able 
to hold a man some time, and 
somewhere, to definite princi- 
ples; but Talleyrand was never 
to be had thus. Some changes 
we should naturally expect to 
find in a statesman ; but here was 
one who was constantly changing, 
and who was always ready to do 
work which properly belonged to 
other men. He outstripped the 
chameleon in the rapidity with 
which he changed his colours. 
Granted he did this with all the 
ability of a consummate diploma- 
tist; but it is nevertheless con- 
fusing and humiliating to find 
so great an historical figure wear- 
ing, in the course of his career, 
an unparalleled assortment of 
state uniforms. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ROBERT'S WIFE. 


Wuewn they entered, she was 
sitting on a low chair before the 
fire. For a moment she looked 
round listlessly; then, without 
speaking, she turned her gaze 
from them towards the smoulder- 
ing embers once more. 

Her features were pinched and 
drawn; her cheeks white and 
sunken ; her black dress literally 
hung upon her wasted figure. 
Mr. McCullagh glanced at Alfred 
Mostin in despairing interroga- 
tion, but meeting with no re- 
sponse, drew a chair close be- 
side his daughter-in-law, and 
would have taken her hand had 
she not drawn it slowly away. 

‘I'm sorry to see ye not looking 
very well, Jean,’ he began. ‘Have 
ye been ill? 

* No, I have not been ill.’ 

‘What’s the matter? have 
ye heard bad news of Robert ? 

She shook her head. 

‘What is it, then? Tell me; 
maybe I can help ye.’ 

She did not answer ; she only 
covered her face with her hands 
and rocked herself backwards and 
forwards. 

‘Janey,’ broke in Mr. Mostin 
at this juncture, ‘shall I let him 
know what has happened ? 

Mr. McCullagh waited breath- 
lessly; and then through the 
room there rang out an exceeding 
bitter cry : 

‘O, my child, my child, my 
child 

‘Her child was buried yester- 


day,’ explained Mr. Mostin, and 
he turned his head aside. 

‘ Which o’ them? for the Lord’s 
sake, which ? 

‘ Annie, Annie; my little Annie!’ 
and as if some barrier had sud- 
denly been broken down, the be- 
reaved mother burst into passion- 
ate and uncontrollable weeping. 

‘That is better,’ said Alfred 
Mostin huskily. ‘I have been 
wanting her to cry. Ever since 


_ the little one died she has not 


shed a tear till now.’ 

There ensued a silence broken 
only by Janey’s convulsive sob- 
bing. Twice Mr. McCullagh 


~ timidly stretched out his hand to 


lay it on her shoulder, and twice 
he drew it back, appalled by the 
extremity of her grief. He opened 
his mouth to speak, but closed it 
again for lack of any word that 
should seem other than a mockery 
of her anguish. 

* You have seen what you asked 
to see; you have heard what you 
wanted to know’—it was Alfred 
Mostin who said this, addressing 
Mr. McCullagh: ‘as there is 
nothing you can do here, don’t 
you think you had better go back 
to Basinghall-street? 

‘If I could be any comfort,’ 
hesitated Robert’s father. 

‘That is precisely what you 
cannot be. Come, Mr. McCul- 
lagh, you had better let well 
alone. The sight of you has broken 
the ice, and that is more than I 
expected. Leave her to mourn 
her child as she was left to bear 
other burdens—alone.’ 

Mr. Alfred Mostin had not a 
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pleasant way of putting things, 
but there was such an undeniable 
amount of sense in his suggestion 
that Mr. McCullagh rose, and 
saying, ‘Good-bye just now, Jean ; 
T’ll soon be seeing ye again,’ rose 
and left the room. 

When he reached the foot of 
the stairs he turned to Mr. Mos- 
tin, and asked if there was any 
place where he could speak to 
him. For answer, that gentleman 
unceremoniously pushed open the 
door of a small parlour, which 
chanced at that moment to be 
empty, and, thrusting his hands 
deep in his pockets, said gloomily, 

‘ Now, what is it? 

Mr. McCullagh looked up at 
him with an air both of surprise 
and doubt, but, making no com- 
ment upon the strangeness of his 
manner, asked, 

‘Will ye tell me what it was 
wee Annie died of? 

‘ Fever,’ was the laconic answer. 

‘You don’t mean—’ 

‘Yes, I do; the mother came 
back too soon, and the child caught 
it. She got better of the fever, 
but she had not strength to live. 
She lingered a while, and died on 
Sunday.’ 

‘Why wasn’t I told? 

‘Why should you have been 
told, when, in a civil sort of way, 
your sons showed Robert's wife the 
sooner she left your house the 
better; when night and day your 
own tongue never ceased reviling 
the woman who was spending her 
health, jeopardising her life for 
you? This minute you would 
not be standing opposite to me, 
if she had not gone to you 
when no relation or friend but 
fled from your side in terror. 
Long before now your sons would 
have been wrangling over the 
money they implied she wanted, 
if Robert’s wife had not nursed 
and tended you asa mother might 
her infant.’ 
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Like one suddenly stricken 
Mr. McCullagh stood dumb. 

‘She has been cruelly, merci- 
lessly used among you,’ went on 
Alfred Mostin in his passion, 
careless of how hard he hit. ‘It 
was a black day for her that on 
which she first saw your son, and 
a blacker when she married into 
a family that, having neither 
nobility of nature nor generosity 
of heart, cannot understand the 
possession of such traits in any- 
body else. It has all fallen out 
as I expected. I advised her to 
have nothing to do with any one 
of you; and now you have broken 
her heart and killed her child, 
and—’ 

‘Stop! said Mr. McCullagh, 
and there was pathos and even 
dignity in his trembling voice and 
uplifted right hand. ‘Ifi have 
been wrong, I am not answerable 
to you; if I have erred, it is not to 
you I must humble myself. Wait 
here for me a minute ; don’t come 
between us till I have said my say.’ 

‘ All right,’ agreed Mr. Mostin : 
‘if you can say anything to undo 
what you have done, I'll wait here 
for a week.’ 

With his noiseless gliding step 
Mr. McCullagh walked to the 
door: when he reached it he turn- 
ed, and, looking steadily at his 
enemy, said, ‘I’m obliged to ye,’ 
and walked straight up-stairs. 

His daughter-in-law was still 
seated before the fire, but, in the 
abandonment of her grief, she had 
flung one arm over the back of 
her chair, and, with weary, weary 
head resting against her shoulder, 
was sobbing as though her very 
heart would break. 

There was no hesitation or in- 
certitude about Mr. McCullagh 
now. Crossing the room, he took 
up his position beside the chim- 
neypiece, and began, 

‘Jean, lift up your face for a 
minute.’ 
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She did not answer verbally, 
only shook her head in dissent. 

‘I want to speak to ye; I have 
something I must say.’ 

She made a dumb gesture, sig- 
nifying she could hear, though she 
was unable to check her sobs. 

‘Do ye mind when your mo- 
ther was taken ill ? 

Her head moved slightly. 

‘ She was a good mother, and a 
kind, I make small doubt ; anyhow 
she was fond of ye.’ 

As the wind brings sometimes 
a torrent of rain, so this appeal to 
a fresh emotion produced a gust 
of fiercer weeping. 

‘And I want to ask ye, as a 
reasonable woman, which I don’t 
think ye are in a state to be con- 
sidered at this minute, if, after— 
after she—that is, I mean when 
she wasn't altogether what she 
once had been—she had said 


things ye thought a trifle unfair 
and cruel, would ye have judged | 


them the utterances of her natural 
mind, or thought toyourself, “ Itis 
the disease as is talking, not my 
mother” ?’ 

There was a lull for an instant ; 
then Janey, burying her face more 
resolutely, wept tears that seemed 
wrung from the very depths of her 
soul. 

‘Well, and though I am not 
your mother,’ proceeded Mr. 
McCullagh after a slight pause, 
‘I ask ye to judge me no harder 
than ye would her. If, when I was 
sick, I said bitter things about ye 
—and I’m told I did—it was not 
me, but the fever. I don’t believe 
any of the poor creatures mention- 
ed in the Scriptures were ever pos- 
sessed by worse devils than those 
that tore and tortured me. It was 
they spoke, Jeanie, not your hus- 
band’s father, that ye watched 
beside like an angel from heaven ; 
on my soul and conscience it was 
they! Look up, Jeanie, look 
up; and for the Lord’s sake say 
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ye know I am not telling ye a 
lee.’ 

She did look up ; she lifted a 
face changed with weeping, stain- 
ed with tears, and she said some- 
thing, in a broken gasping whis- 
per, he made out to be he had 
always hated her, and it was hard, 
hard, for she had from the very 
first wanted to be friends with 
him. 

‘And if I was wrong once, ay, 
if I was wrong for years—and I 
freely confess I was—is that any 
reason I should go on being wrong 
for ever? If ye'll let me be your 
friend now, I’ll try to make atone- 
ment; there's my hand on it, 
What, ye won’t take it? and yet 
many’s the night, when I lay 
swinging out into eternity, I felt 


. your hand laid on mine, and 


knew there was virtue in it.’ 

‘ But you would not speak to— 
her! Do you remember that morn- 
ing in Guildford-street, when she 
had on her pretty new bonnet, 
and—’ 

She could not go on ; again she 
hid her face, and her tears flowed 
like water. 

‘I do mind,’ he said, and he 
also kept silence. 

‘ Jean’—it was a few seconds 
before he spoke again, and then a 
suspicious tremor shook his voice 
—‘ Jean, did she want for any 
single thing? 

‘No; I'd have gone out and 
begged sooner.’ 

‘If I'd known—if I had but 
known! Woman, woman, why 
didn’t ye send to me? money 
might have saved her.’ 

‘Nothing could have saved 
her, after—once I—had—brought 
—home—death—to her—as I 
might—a toy.’ 

‘God help ye, Jean! God help 
us both, for that matter !’ 

There ensued a long pause, 
during which Janey wept quietly, 
and Mr. McCullagh stood looking 
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mournfully upon a sorrow he was 
impotent to soothe. 

*Ye'll do yourself a hurt, I am 
much afraid,’ he said at last. ‘ Try 
not to take on as you're doing. 
Think of your husband—of Ro- 
bert, ye mind.’ 

He could not have offered any 
suggestion less likely to comfort 
her. In a torrent her grief again 
broke bounds; in an agony she 
moaned and rocked herself back- 
wards and forwards. 

‘And O,’ this was the burden 
of that wailing lament, ‘ when he 
comes back and asks me for his 
little Annie, what am J to tell him? 

‘Tell him,’ answered Mr. Me- 
Cullagh, ‘that she is gone to One 
who will take better care of her 
than ever we could. Don’t greet 
like thai ; it just rends my heart. 
Is there nothing will comfort ye? 
Ailfred, Ailfred,’ he cried, run- 
ning out on the landing, ‘come 
up and see if ye can do anything 
with her. Can’t ye think of some 
word to ease her grief? 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Mostin, ‘I know 
now what to say. If you go, I 
will talk to her.’ 

* Ye'll no try to set her against 
me, Ailfred,” pleaded Mr. MceCul- 
lagh, standing at the ‘ stair-head.’ 

‘ I will not try to set her against 
you,’ answered Mr. Mostin. To 
judge from the expression of his 
face, he was going to add some 
disagreeable reason for this pro- 
mised abstinence, but he refrained. 

‘I think Pll wait below till I 
hear how she is,’ suggested Mr. 
McCullagh. 

‘ No, don’t do that ; if you like, 
I will call round this evening and 
let you know.’ 

‘I would take it very kind of 
ye,’ said Mr. McCullagh meekly ; 
and he added subsequently, though 
not then, he had also taken it 
very kind of Ailfred to run down 
the stair after him -and call the 
cabman, who was waiting a little 
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distance off, and help him into 
the vehicle and bang the door, 
telling him at the same time not 
to be fretting about Janey. 

‘She will do now,’ finished the 
ne’er-do-weel. ‘ I'll see to her.’ 

As the cab rattled down the 
City-road, deep and bitter were the 
thoughts which coursed through 
the mind of the man who had 
stood, not two months previously, 
knocking at the very door of 
death. 

The loss of the child, his son’s 
only daughter; the memory of 
that sunny morning in Guildford- 
street, when, framed in the ‘pretty 
new bonnet,’ he saw the ‘ bonnie 
wee face’ and passed it by ; the 
mother’s wild grief, ‘the like of 
which he had never witnessed 
before ;’ the ‘lady way she had 
with her’ even in the midst of her 
trouble ; the words Alfred Mostin 
had spoken—each one of these 
things, and fifty more that came 
crowding upon hismemory, pierced 
his heart like the stab of a dagger. 
His sons and his sons’ wives, and 
even Mr. and Mrs. Nicol, had 
seemed right glad to welcome him 
back to life and health. He could 
not think—it would be wicked 
for him to think—anybody in the 
wide world would have been wish- 
ful for him to die; but still, ifhe 
had died—if he had—they would 
have got over it by now, as he 
himself might the death of an- 
other ; and they would have been 
parting his money and considering 
about carrying on the business ; 
and rich as he was, well as he 
stood in the City, highly as he 
knew himself to be respected, the 
waters of oblivion would have 
closed over him long before they 
lay still and waveless above the 
memory of a ‘bit child whose 
father was a bankrupt, and whose 
grandmother had been little bet- 
ter nor a madwoman.’ 

‘And not one of them would 
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have “let on” to me about Jean, 
if they could have helped it. 
They pretended not to know who 
I was talking about when I spoke 
of the woman with the quiet ways 
and the soft kind hands ; and if 
it had not been for my own for- 
bye power o’ memory, and Mr. 
Roy, whom they cautioned not to 
say a word about her, for fear I 
might be vexed, I'd have gone to 
my grave the next time without 
even a chance of thanking her for 
saving me fromitthis. I'll no say 
they were altogether to blame, for 
it’s their nature; but where do 
they get it? The mother was just 
one separate in the way of think- 
ing of herself, to be sure ; but the 
old man, though he couldn’t keep 
two sixpences in his pocket, had 


kind ways with him. And Robert . 


wasn’t so bad-hearted either ; and 
Ailfred, if he did not drink and 
could see the beauty and holiness 
of commercial honesty, is a man 
something might be made of; he 
has been good to Robert’s wife, 
and he was not bad to me, I 
never thought to be beholden to 
him for lifting me about on a sick- 
bed. Where do they get it? re- 
verting to the question of the 
mercenary disposition of his other 
children. ‘I wonder if it’s from 
me? Maybe they've inherited 
the hard bit without the soft ten- 
der spot auld Rab knows is in him.’ 
As delicately as he could, the 
same evening he insinuated this 
question to Alfred Mostin over a 
‘tumbler; but Mr. Mostin, though 
drinking at his host’s expense the 
very best ‘ Scotch’ that ever came 
across the Border, was in no mood 
for complimentary or diplomatic 
utterances. He felt very angry 
about the way Robert’s wife had 
been treated, and his grief for the 
death of the child was keen and 
new. He refused utterly to say 
a good word for any one of the 
Basinghall-street faction. 
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‘If you want that,’ he said, 
‘you must go to the woman they 
sent out to carry the infection of 
your illness home. I have not 
the gifts of charity and forgive- 
ness, but she has. She could find 
some merit even in Kenneth, I’ve 
no doubt.’ 

‘I have been considering,’ ven- 
tured Mr. McCullagh, after the 
pause which succeeded this utter- 
ance, ‘that I’d like her weel to 
come and stop here with the chil- 
dren—altogether, ye understand. 
D’ye think she’d do it? 

‘Not just now. Give her time, 
and she might.’ 

‘Would ye sound her on the 
matter ? 

‘No; you had better speak 
yourself,’ 

‘Ye wouldn't stop her, would 
ye, Ailfred? I can see she sets 
great store by what ye say.’ 

‘ You may be sure I won't stop 


_her doing any one thing that is 


for her good.’ 

‘And ye think what I propose 
would be? 

‘I am sure of it.’ 

* When would ye have me ask 
her? 

‘I will tell you after a while.’ 

* Don’t let it be too long first.’ 

*No longer than seems wise ;’ 
spite of which assurance, weeks 
passed and he made no sign. To 
all Mr. McCullagh’s remonstrances 
he returned short and evasive 
answers, and that gentleman was 
thinking seriously of taking the 
matter into his own hands, and 
relying solely on his own judg- 
ment, as ‘I ought to have done 
from the first,’ when one day 
Alfred met him at the door of 
Janey’s lodgings, and said, 

* You can ask her now, if you 
like.’ 

An opportunity soon presented 
itself, Janey, calm and restored 
to something vaguely resembling 
the woman who had that morning, 
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which seemed so long and long 
before, met David McCullagh at 
the corner of London Wall, was 
saying next time Mr. McCullagh 
came he would most probably see 
the boys. 

‘I mean to have them home at 
last,’ she added. ‘I am sure I 
shall never know how to thank 
Mrs. Mostin sufficiently for having 
taken charge of them at her house 
for such a time.’ 

‘But ye’re never surely going 
to bring them back here? ex- 
claimed Mr. McCullagh. 

‘Why not? she asked. ‘ There 
is not the slightest danger now ; 
and I could not get such a cheap 
place, perhaps, anywhere else. 
Besides—’ 


‘Besides what? inquired Mr. 
McCullagh. 

‘The mistress of the house was 
always so good to Annie, and so 
kind to me when—I lost her.’ 

Then outspoke Mr. McCullagh : 

‘I tell ye, Jean, what I’ve had 
in my mind for weeks past, only 
Ailfred there told me it was 
no use asking ye till the first of 
the fret was over. Come to me. 
There’s a big house standing 
empty; there’s fine playroom 
there for the children, and they'll 
not be in anybody’s way. I'll 
be real glad to have ye all. 
Will ye come? Will ye forgive 
and forget, and be friends with 
an old man, who isn’t too proud 
to own he was wrong? She’s look- 
ing at you, Ailfred; for once 
speak up in my favour.’ 

Janey turned to Mr. McCullagh 
as he uttered the last sentence, 
and then again to Alfred, wist- 
fully. 
* What do you say? she asked. 

‘ That you ought to accept Mr. 
McCullagh’s offer, as freely as it 
is made. While Robert is away, 
the best place for you and the 
children is his father’s house.’ 

‘Weel said, Ailfred; that’s 
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right weel spoken! cried Mr. 
McCullagh, with exultation. 

She put out her hand shyly, 
yet trustfully, as she said, 

‘If I go to your house, you 
won't misunderstand me again ? 

‘ Never, Jean, never; ye may 
rely on that ;’ and he pressed her 
hand between both of his. 

She stooped down and kissed 
his left, which lay uppermost. 

* Hoots, girl!’ exclaimed Mr. 
McCullagh, scandalised, ‘don’t 
kiss my hand! It is a pairfect 
waste of a good thing.’ 

Alfred Mostin burst out laugh- 
ing. If his life had depended 
upon his gravity, he could not 
have done otherwise. That laugh 
settled the matter ; it was like sun- 
shine after rain, brightness after 
gloom. 

In five minutes everything was 
arranged, and by him. The boys 
should not return to the Lower- 
road. He himself would bring 
them to Basinghall-street. If Mr. 
McCullagh liked, he could fetch 
Janey. 

Mr. McCullagh thought he 
would like to fetch her very 
much, and anxiously inquired 
when he might do so. There en- 
sued a little talk and hesitation ; 
but finally the day but one fol- 
lowing was decided on. 

‘I would rather not come till 
the evening,’ said Janey; ‘and 
then I can get the children soon 
off to bed.’ 

‘ Well, so long as ye come, have 
it your own way,’ agreed Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘ Name the time, and 
Tl be here punctual.’ 

‘Six, then,’ she answered 
promptly; and accordingly at six 
on the day appointed she bade 
her landlady good-bye, stepped 
into a cab, and, accompanied by 
her father-in-law, drove off to her 
new home. 

‘Ye know where everything is 
in the house, Jean, I think,’ said 
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Mr. McCullagh ; ‘and if ye find 
aught wanting, ask for it.’ Then, 
to be ‘out of the road,’ he bade 
her good-night ; and, walking into 
his own room, left her with Alfred 
Mostin and the boys, 


CHAPTER XL. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was not without some mis- 
givings that the next morning 
Mr. McCullagh ascended to the 
common sitting-room. He had 
done what he considered a mere 
act of right and justice. To Janey 
he knew he owed his life, and he 
was quite prepared to do what he 
could for her in return. Never- 


theless it would be idle to deny - 


that he looked forward with dread 
to the presence at meals of three 
well-grown healthy lads. By bit- 


ter experience he knew what the - 


breakfast-table at Mrs. Kenneth’s 
resembled ; and felt little doubt 
that, though a ‘ beyond the com- 
mon’ sensible woman, Mrs, Robert 
would be as ‘ great a fool’ about 
her young ones as the wife of his 
second son. 

To his amazement, however, he 
found no ‘ young ones’ present ; 
and his glance wandering to the 
table, he saw the cloth was laid 
only for two. 

‘Where are the children? he 
asked, not even answering his 
daughter-in-law’s ‘good-morning.’ 

‘They had their breakfast an 
hour ago,’ she answered. ‘ Your 
life,’ she went on, smiling, ‘shall 
not be made a weariness by them. 
If they often tire me out, who am 
their mother, what would their 
constant presence be to you? 

‘O, they wouldn’t hurt me,’ 
answered Mr. McCullagh; but 
still he sat down to table relieved. 
Never had his rasher tasted bet- 
ter, or his tea been ‘ more to his 
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mind.’ Things were inning 
well, he thought. If only Janey 
had not been dressed in black, and 
her face white and peaky! But 
she tried her best, poor soul ; she 
strove hard to remember that 
though little Annie was with her 
mother no longer on earth, she 
had gone to a Father in heaven, 
who, though all Mystery, is all 
Love; and in work, hard con- 
stant work, she soon began to 
find that comfort God intended it 
should bring to the loneliest man 
or woman He ever saw fit to 
visit with all His storms. 

In the telling, all this may 
seem a poor and pitiful record, 
yet it is really the story of a grand 
and beautiful life. Small things 
added up make agreat total. Atthe 
end even of one short week, look- 
ing round upon the changes effect- 
ed in his life, Mr. McCullagh 
wondered he had been able to live 
so long without a woman who, 
spite of her sad face, seemed to 
bring sunshine with her. 

From out her boxes she pro- 
duced first one thing and then 
another, which changed utterly, 
yet by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, the aspect of that dreary 
sitting-room. She did not trouble 
Mr. McCullagh as to what he 
liked or disliked; yet by some 
curious chance, as he at first 
thought it, each day saw upon 
his table the special dish for 
which he hada fancy. His linen 
was laid out, a delicate attention 
which even Janet had not affected ; 
his slippers were put to warm ; 
there was a hole in the pocket of 
his office-coat he had meant to 
ask her to get mended, but when 
he next thrust his hands into its 
depths it had been repaired ; the 
children were kept out of his way ; 
the kettle and ‘ materials’ each 
evening were placed in his room. 

In the midst of this silent con- 
sideration, Mr. McCullagh stood 
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like one dazed. He could not 
quite understand it at first. Never 
in all his life before had he been 
so treated. His wife had neglect- 
ed him altogether; and Janet, 
when she did attend to his wants, 
did so with a flourish of trumpets 
which sometimes almost made him 
wish she would leave him alone. 

‘Tm thinking I'll have to pay 
for it all, though, and sharp,’ 
thought Mr. McCullagh; and he 
looked forward to Monday morn- 
ing with a feeling both of curio- 
sity and dread. 

Since Janet’s departure he had 
not catered much for the house 
himself, little catering, indeed, 
being required ; but at the end of 
each seven days the ‘ books’ were 
brought to him for checking and 
settlement, and woe betide the 
baker who was out a farthing in 
his addition or the milkman who 
unrighteously charged for an extra 
halfpennyworth of milk! 

Now, however, he was prepared 
to see wonders, and he did. The 
total of the housekeeping did not 
exceed the usual moderate amount. 
‘ What the deil !’ exclaimed Mr. 
McCullagh to himself; but he 
said nothing that week ; he waited 
to see what would happen next. 

The same thing occurred again ; 
and then all in a hurry he sought 
Janey, and asked her what she 
was doing, how the children, to 
say nothing of herself, were being 
fed. 

‘Why,’ she answered, with a 
swift colourmantling in hercheeks, 
‘as you were so very good as to 
let us stay in this dear old house 
—and, O, you can’t think how 
pleasant it is for us to be here 
after those close lodgings—I am 
not going to encroach on your 
kindness. I am quite rich, now 
I have not to pay each week for 
our rooms,’ 

* Now, just mind this,’ he said. 
* Never you do a thing like that 
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again while the same roof covers 
us. I’m no so within a pound or 
two that I need grudge my grand- 
children bite and sup. I didn’t 
ask ye here to let ye board your- 
selves, and I’m sore vexed ye 
should have done it.’ 

They had a little talk and ar- 
gument after this ; but it ended 
in Mr. McCullagh having his own 
way. 
‘Best take the house while 
ye’re in it,’ he said recklessly, ‘and 
do the best ye can with it ; I’m 
no uneasy that ye’llruinme. But 
three healthy children can’t be 
brought up for nothing ; though, 
indeed, I do think it would be 
worth your while to try and get 
them to eat porridge of a morning. 
It is the finest food out for young 
ones to grow fat and strong on.’ 

‘ They have porridge,’ answered 
Janey, ‘every morning of their 
lives.’ 

And so the days slipped by, 
and Mr. McCullagh, watching 
that quiet figure flitting about the 
house, careful, busy, thoughtful, 
could but wonder at his own for- 
mer blindness, and feel thankful 
the mists of prejudice had at 
length cleared away, and he could 
see his son’s wife as she really 
was. 

No woman who had not been 
genuinely and utterly unselfish 
could have effected the total 
though silent revolution Janey 
did within a very few months, 
not onlyin Mr. McCullagh’s house, 
but in Mr. McCullagh himself. 

The economy was as close as 
ever; but it had changed its 
character. No longer sordid and 
mean, it merely told of some one 
at the head of affairs anxious to 
do the strictest duty by the man 
who had befriended her, who, 
even if she thought—and she 
often did think—his ideas narrow 
and his mania for saving unne- 
cessary, still felt that in another 
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person’s house she was bound to 
forget her own notions and con- 
sider his. 

With all his faults, Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh was a man on whom con- 
sideration had never been thrown 
away, and not to be behindhand 
with his daughter-in-law in gener- 
osity, he would occasionally amaze 
her with, ‘ Ifye don’t like the tea 
brewing so long, make it your 
way, Jeanie; or ‘Ye haven't 
been used to such poor fires, and 
your health is none of the best ; 
never mind a lump or two. Wait, 
Pll do it to my own notion. I 
daresay when the end of the year 
comes, the extra cost won’t break 
me.’ ‘ I’m thinking I'll no call ye 
Jean any more, but Brownie.’ 

‘Why Brownie? asked Janey. 

‘Ye know what a brownie is ? 
Well, ye remember they do every- 
thing about a house, and are never 
seen doing it: that’s your way. 
I’m sure I never credited a woman 
could get through as much and 
make as little work about it.’ 

That Mr. McCullagh’s recon- 
ciliation to his eldest son’s wife 
should cause a great commotion 
amongst the rest of the connection 
is a matter which goes almost 
without saying. 

‘She has got on the blind side 
of the old man at last,’ observed 
Kenneth bitterly. 

‘She knows the length of his 
foot,’ remarked Mrs, Nicol. ‘I'd 
never have believed he could have 
let himself be taken in by such as 
she ; but it’s no concern of mine, 
thank goodness! Maybe he’ll 
find her out, after all.’ 

So amongst the whole of the 
clan, chatter concerning Janey ran 
round. If she had known what 
was said, it might have cost her 
some tears ; but, for the matter of 
that, if any one of us heard even 
the one half of the evil our dearest 
friends speak about us, life would 
scarce be bearable. 
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‘I wonder, I just do,’ observed 
Mrs. Kenneth, ‘ that you let papa 
call you Jean.’ 

‘Why should he not? asked 
Mrs. Robert, in some surprise. 

‘It’s so low: it sounds like as 
if you were some poor girl out of 
a cabin.’ 

‘I love the name,’ answered 
Janey quietly; and, indeed, she 
had cause to do so ; for it sounded 
like sweet music in her ears to 
hear her father-in-law calling‘ Jean, 
Jeanie,’ over the house. 

‘Where's Jean? ‘I want a 
word wi’ ye, Jeanie.’ 

He did not now remain shut up 
in his own room in the evenings. 
He read his paper and drank his 
toddy in the apartment that once 
looked so cold and cheerless ; 
while Janey’s busy fingers shaped 
some garment for the children, or 
swiftly stitched away at a piece 
of needful household work. It 
was a sort of companionship grate- 
ful beyond belief to a man of Mr. 
McCullagh’s temperament. She 
was society, yet he need not talk 
to her if he did not feel inclined. 
He felt free to speak or to remain 
silent; and when he lifted his 
eyes, and Jooked across at her, 
she met his gaze with an ever- 
ready smile, or some little word 
that, though it broke the stillness, 
did not disturb the repose. 

But still there were things 
about Robert’s wife that did not 
quite satisfy Robert’s father. In 
his own way, Mr. McCullagh was 
a martyr to a spirit of insatiable 
curiosity; and if ever he took 
what he called ‘a conceit into his 
head,’ he knew no rest till by 
hook or by crook he got it out 


Now when he asked Janey to 
bring the children to Basinghall- 
street, he did it under the firm 
impression she was ‘next door to 
starving ;’ that ‘ whatever amount 
of money Robert had managed to 
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leave behind him was running 
dry ; and that if he did not take 
pity on her, she and hers would 
have to come on the parish. 

It may accordingly be imagined 
that when he found she was ‘no 
without a sixpence,’ he felt greatly 
exercised in his mind. 

Robert must have had money 
laid by. Somehow they had 
managed to make a purse. Of 
course she might not, and would 
not, think him to blame for con- 
sidering her and the children; 
but Mr. McCullagh had his doubts 
that he ought not to have done 
it. He would have thought better 
of them both if they had done a 
‘bit of starving.” And then an- 
other thing—where did Robert 
get what took him to America? 

He pondered these questions 
till he worked himself into a most 
uncomfortable frame of mind ; and 
though he might at once have 
relieved himself by putting the 
direct question to Janey, he pre- 
ferred beating about the bush, and 
produced in consequence such an 
amount of mystification, that it 
was at length only by the purest 
chance she came to understand 
he happened to be unacquainted 
with the source whence her in- 
come was derived. 

‘I thought you knew,’ she said, 
looking up at him with the greatest 
surprise. ‘ Mr. Lilands made some 
arrangements with an insurance 
company, that at poor mamma’s 
death the amount of her annuity 
should be continued tome. We 
had no other money whatever, 
not a sixpence in the world, 

Upon this information, Mr. 
McCullagh for a time rested con- 
tent ; but as the months went by, 
he began to ask himself why 
‘Jean, who had no pleasure in 
saving for saving’s sake,’ never 
would buy herself even a new 
pair of gloves if she could help it? 
why she was not a ‘ bit free’ 
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bringing the children in toys and 
cakes ? 


She had told him that Mr. Li- 
lands’ solicitor paid the costs of 
her mother’s last illness and 
funeral, ‘so they oughtn’t to be in 
debt, because I settled for poor 
little Annie’s burying.’ He could 
not make it out. If Robert was 
sending home any money, he 
never heard of it; and yet it was 
not like him not to think of his 
wife and children. 

He pondered over the problem 
till he felt he must solve it by 
some means ; and so one evening, 
after Janey had been with him 
nearly a year, when the children 
were in bed, and the servant too, 
he said, 

‘I’m thinking, Jean, I'll have 
to buy ye a new dress.” 

‘Why? asked Janey. 

‘ Because it seems to me ye'll 
no buy one for yourself. Ye're 
mighty stingy,’ he went on, trying 
to smile as if he were making 
some agreeable observation, ‘about 
what most women will stretch a 
pound or two concerning. How 
is it—I don’t want to be inquisi- 
tive, I’m sure, but still I wish 
you would tell me—the way it 
comes about that ye can’t make 
your income, which is no so bad 
at all, go further ? 

She did not answer him for a 
minute, only stitched on in silence, 
As he looked at her he saw tears 
were falling on her work. 

‘If it hurts ye—’ he was begin- 
ning, but she interrupted him. 

‘It is scarcely my own matter, 
but I do not see why I should not 
tell you. When Robert went 
away we had no money at all— 
not even enough to pay his pas- 
sage—and Mr. Snow lent him 
some; and we agreed that it 
should be paid back out of what 
I could save ; and I am trying to 
get rid of that debt. And then I 
want to hoard up a little more if 
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possible, so that when Robert 
sends for us I may not have to 
ask him for what perhaps he might 
be ill able to spare.’ 

‘O, said Mr. McCullagh, 
‘ that’s your plan, is it ? 

‘Yes; when he went away I 
promised—or at least he knew— 
that if my mother did not want 
me any longer I and the children 
would go to America when he 
could have us.’ 

*I see ; and so the minute the 
young man whistles ye’'ll leave the 
old one.’ 

‘I shall be very sorry to go, 
believe me—far more sorry than I 
ever thought it possible I should 
be—but Robert is my husband.’ 

‘I know that; ye needn’t tell 
me ; after which remark Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh resumed his newspaper 
with the muttered comment, ‘I 
daresay it’s natural enough.’ 

But a few minutes elapsed, 
however, before he again spoke. 


‘For all that, Jean, I think ~ 


I must still buy you a dress, 
Mrs. Kenneth is coming up next 
month, and I don’t just like she 
should say we’re not able to af- 
ford a few yards of stuff among 
us.’ 

Some few days later Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh came upstairs before 
dinner, calling for his daughter-in- 
law, who, as usual, was close at 


‘They sent the gown length 
in all right, did they, Jean ? 

* Yes ; but I was truly grieved 
you should have bought anything 
so expensive for me. I never 
thought to have another silk dress, 
and—’ 

* Hoots ! said Mr. McCullagh, 
cutting across her sentence; ‘when 
I was doing the thing, I thought 
I might as well get a good one. 
It'll last ye years. O, and here’s 
a bit of a present I brought in 
with me; I'll be up again pre- 
sently ? and he tossed her over a 
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piece of paper, which proved to be 
a receipt in full from Mr. Snow 
for the money he had advanced to 
Robert. 

When, a little later, she tried 
to speak her thanks, Mr. McCul- 
lagh stopped her quite summarily, 

*Ye'll be able now,’ he said, 
with a queer twinkle in his eyes, 
‘to buy pins and needles and 
cottons and laces: and when ye 
want the money to go out to 
Robert, come to me; I'll manage 
somehow to write ye a cheque.’ 

* He must be going to die,’ was 
Alfred Mostin’s conclusion when 
Janey told him what had hap- 
pened. ‘It’s an awful bad sign, 
you may depend. When a man 
like plain auld Rab takes to 
shovelling out guineas in this 


.teckless manner, you may be sure 


he feels he is going where they 
can’t be of any use to him.’ 

She put her hand over the 
speaker’s mouth, and said, 

‘ If you could only imagine how 
kind he has been to me !’ 

‘He'd have been a wretch if 
he had not,’ was his grudging an- 
swer. 

‘You do not know how good 
he is,’ she persisted. 

*I fancy I do,’ he replied, with 
a dubious smile. ‘ However, I am 
glad he has given you this relief.’ 

Time went by, and still it 
seemed as though Robert was as 
far from being able to send for 
his wife as ever. He strove to 
write cheerfully, but to Janey it 
was quite plain that he was doing 
no better in America than in 
England. 

*He’s no in such a hurry to 
write for ye as ye’re in to go to 
him,’ Mr. McCullagh took a ma- 
licious pleasure in observing ; 
whilst Janey sent out every shil- 
ling she had been able to scrape 
together, hoping and trusting this 
might help him to do some good. 

‘I am as happy as possible with 
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your father,’ she wrote; ‘ but I 
want you, dear. This separation 
is dreadful.’ 

He had been away over two 
years, when one day in the late 
autumn Mr. McCullagh said, 

‘I wish ye’d have a bit of sup- 
per ready to-night, Jean—about 
eight. I'm expecting a friend to 
look in.’ 

Somewhat listlessly she an- 
swered it should be ready. 

* Ye’re no feeling very well, are 
ye? asked her father-in-law. 

‘I am a little low,’ was her 
reply. ‘I cannot help wondering 
what news will be in the next 
American letters. The mail is due 
to-morrow, is it not ? 

‘ Yes, to-morrow morning.’ 

It was ‘between the lights,’ 
and she sat without candles be- 
side the hearth, on which, for 
once, a good fire blazed, marvel- 
ling if she should ever see her 
husband again, looking at the 
flickering flame, and recalling the 
happy days of their happy married 
life, which, as in a dream, she be- 
held through tears, when her 
reverie was broken by the noise 
of Mr. McCullagh’s latchkey turn- 
ing in the lock of the hall-door. 
She did not stir till she heard the 
steps of two persons ascending the 
stairs, and then she knew the 
expected guest had come before 
his time, and started up to light 
the candles. Before she could do 
so, however, they were in the 
room, and Mr. McCullagh’s voice 
was saying cheerfully, 

‘ Ay, here she is herself! Now, 
Jean, who do ye think I’ve 
brought to see ye? 

For one second she hesitated, 
then the match she was holding 
dropped out of her fingers. 

* Robert !’ she cried—‘ Robert ! 
and she was clasped in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

*Ye see, Jean,’ observed Mr. 
McCullagh a few minutes later, 


when he had lit the candles and 
pulled down the blinds, ‘I 
couldn’t do without ye, so I was 
forced to bring your husband back 
again ; and now, that there may be 
no anxiety or misunderstanding, I 
just want to say one word before 
yegive him his supper. I always 
said I'd never take a partner, and 
I never will ; but if Robert likes 
to turn his mind to the business 
here, he’ll have no reason to com- 
plain that I am trying to screw 
him down. Mr. Roy is not what 
he was, and I want somebody 
that'll do what I want as I want. 
Your brothers are making every- 
thing they sell out of something 
different from what it should 
be, and I'll have none of that. 
The old business has stuck to me, 
and I'll stick toit. Mr. Snow and 
me are agreed ye’d best not try to 
start anything on your own ac- 
count; so if ye like what I pro- 
pose, there it is for ye, and ye may 
settle your mind.’ 

*T shall only be too thankful,’ 
answered Robert ; ‘and I will try 
to serve you faithfully, sir.’ 

‘But I am no going to part 
with Jean,’ explained Mr. McCul- 
lagh. ‘ Ye must live here and put 
up with my ways as well as ye 
can ; and as for your boys, I'll see 
they've the best education I can 
give them. I heard a word 
dropped a while ago that one of 
them might be asked for some 
day, when they are looking out 
for the heir of Lilands’ Abbey ; 
but it is no use looking too far 
ahead. The first thing ye shall 
both do is take a run out of town, 
for, indeed, I want to see a streak 
of colour back again in Jean’s 
white cheeks ; and so, during the 
whole of supper, Mr. McCullagh 
talked on, while the husband and 
wife, too happy for speech or food, 
sat hand locked in hand, ‘just,’ 
said Mr, McCullagh, ‘a perfect 
pair of babes in the wood.’ 
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* And we'll let all bygones be by- 
gones, Robert,’ observed his father 
magnanimously, ‘ and we'll cast no 
backward looks to the time when 
ye were so proud to be junior to 
the senior partner, and to be let 
into the Pousnett swindle.’ 

Robert smiled somewhat sadly. 
‘I hope I shall never see Mr. 
Pousnett again,’ he remarked. 

But one Saturday, when Mr. 
McCullagh ran down to them at 
Brighton, the very first person 
they met on the Chain Pier was 
that gentleman. 

Robert affected not to notice 
him, and passed on with Janey ; 
but Mr. Pousnett, swooping down 
on Mr. McCullagh with the ex- 
clamation, ‘Ah, my old friend!’ 
bore him off to the Parade, where 
he told him a great many things, 
true and false, winding up with 
the statement, Mrs. Pousnett and 
his daughters were stopping also 
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at the Bedford, ‘where you had 
better come and dine with us,’ he 
finished. 

But Mr. McCullagh excused 
himself somewhat stiffly. Per- 
haps he felt he had partaken of 
Mr. Pousnett’s hospitality often 
enough. 

He spoke of this encounter 
afterwards to Captain Crawford, 
who called upon him in Basing- 
hall-street. 

* Yes,’ said that gentleman, ‘ he 
is down there with Benaron, the 
millionaire, who is going to marry 
Lord Cresham’s widow. I sup- 
pose you have heard they are go- 
ing to make Pousnett a baronet.’ 

‘Never !’ exclaimed Mr. McCul- 
lagh. 
‘ They are, though.’ 

‘In the name of all that’s won- 
derful, why would they do that ? 

‘He is a representative man,’ 
answered Captain Crawford dryly. 


THE END. 








THE BICYCLE BELL. 
A Suburban Lpric. 
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O, sweet are the sounds of waters, and sweet 
The distant echoes of welcome feet, 

The wild birds’ singing, the hum of bees, 
The night wind’s rustle in summer trees ; 
But none, to my ear, in sweetness excel 

The wee tink-tink of the bicycle bell ! 


Whenever I hear it, I stand once more, 

At twilight’s fall, by the garden door— 

The garden door, that shuts out from the street 
An enclosure teeming with odours sweet— 
List’ning (O, why should I blush to tell ?) 

The first tink-tink of a bicycle bell. 


It ceases at length, where I knew it would ; 
The door half opes, and where late I stood 
Another stands ; but he sees not me, 

For I am no longer there, you see ; 

And I would not for he should know as well 
I had heard the sound of that bicycle bell ! 


But soon together we walk or stand ; 
I feel it again, that touch of the hand ! 
I hear the words I shall ne’er forget ; 
My eyes are full, my cheeks are wet ; 
Again I feel my bosom swell, 

As silently by hangs the bicycle bell. 


Some years have gone, some sorrows have come ; 
No longer each morning he leaves his home, 

Or at eve returns to it mounted thus, 

But soberly on an omnibus. 

But every whit I love it as well, 

Whenever I hear it, the bicycle bell. 


And there is one who soon will be 

(Though at present he’s scarcely above my knee), 
In his opinion, quite ‘ enough big’ 

To manage the unused ‘ whirligig ;’ 

And it makes my heart with pleasure swell 

That he too loves the bicycle bell. 

















